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12 Reasons Why 


You will like 


CRAN-COVER 


the new Plant Blanket 


of cranberry vine clip- 
pings from selected Cape 
Cod plantations 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


It is light, easy to han- 
dle and spread. 


. Can be quickly raked 


up and disposed of. 


Permits circulation of 
air; dries quickly; free 
from mould and decay. 


Does not pack down 
or form a dense mat 
which causes plants to 
heat and rot. 


“Stays put” without 
the use of unsightly 
brush, boards or 
chicken wire. 


Quietly colorful; in- 
conspicuous. 


Free from weed seeds 
and harmful fungi. 


Does not attract ro- 
dents; dogs do not like 
to walk through it. 


Acts like a cushion 
when sleet forms, 
springs up quickly 
when the sun comes 
out again. 


Does not ignite from 
discarded cigarettes 
as hay or straw. 


Tested by practical 
nurserymen for ten 
years; approved by 
expert horticulturists 
and gardeners. 


It is inexpensive. 


Write for illustrated folder 
and address of distributor 


nearest you. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, 


INCORPORATED 


North Abington, Mass. 
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WHEN burning leaves and other garden refuse, remember that heat 
rises. Keep fires away from trees and shrubs. 

POT BULBS for indoor planting soon. They should be put in a 
cool dark place and permitted to make roots before any attempt is 
made to force them. 

UNAVOIDABLE root disturbance during transplanting usually calls 
for some top pruning of woody plants. When pruning, try to thin 
out rather than cut back. 

DESTROY toadstools in the lawn by soaking the soil with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, one ounce to one gallon of water. The grass 
may be burned, but it will recover. 

IN THE greenhouse, the chrysanthemums will need plenty of venti- 
lation, a relatively dry air, and light shade as flowering time ap- 
proaches. Watch the roses for mildew and black spot. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY plants will take on increased vigor next 
year if they are mulched now with crumbly manure, peat moss, or 
leafmold. The same treatment will benefit pachysandra. 

SQUASHES and pumpkins may be stored in an unheated room or 
attic provided there is certainty of their not freezing there. Slightly 
immature fruits will often keep better than fully matured specimens. 

DISEASED and insect-infested material should be burned, not sent 
to the neighborhood dump to prove a continual source of reinfesta- 
— Clean plant refuse can, of course, be put into the compost 

eap. 

TOMATO and pepper plants can be pulled up by the roots and hung 
up in the cellar or any room which is not too hot and dry. So 
hung, most of the fruit more than half-grown will mature slowly 
and ripen on the vines. 

WHEN feeding shade trees do not forget the apples, pears, and other 
fruit trees which dot the home grounds. Many of these trees were 
weakened in the hurricane of 1938 and have not had opportunity 
to recover since because of drought. 


' CELERY plants can be lifted, roots and all, a few of the outside 


leaves removed and set in sand, soil or peat moss that is kept moist. 
In this way the celery heart will continue to grow, and if the storage 
place is cool, will keep for several weeks. 

APPLES to be held for Winter storage are best left out overnight 
and brought into the cellar cool. For best results store only sound, 
mature fruits and plan to use them up by the end of the natural 
storage seasons for the particular varieties being handled. 

THERE is still time to plant the bare spots in the vegetable garden 
to Winter rye. Scatter about two pounds of the seed to each 300 
sq. ft. of open soil and rake in, watering if the soil is very dry. Ferti- 
lizer and a little lime applied at the time of sowing will make for 
heavier growth. 
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“CLEAR 
VIEW” 


YE ies Station 


Bird Lovers enjoy 
this feeder because 
every bird, while 
feeding, is in full 
view. Several birds 
may feed at 
the same time 
without inter- 
ference. 


Adjustable in 
height from 5 to 8 
feet. 


Easy installation. 

















OTHER POPULAR 
FEEDERS: 
Automatic Feeder 
Eye-Safe Feeder 
Floral Cups for 
Humming Birds 
ASK FOR OUR 
FOLDERS 





audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 











Giant Paper White 


NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant 
blossoms. Without question the 
most popular bulb for home 
culture, quickest and surest to 
bloom. 


Grow them in fancy bowls with 
only pebbles and water. 
Three sizes: 50c, 70c, 80c, 
per dozen postpaid 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue 
mailed free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or BLUE BELLS 
Large clusters of blue beli shaped flowers 
on 12 to 16 inch stems during April and 
May. Plant this Fall for Fioom next Spring. 
10 for $1.00 265 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—j Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—-[ Marsh Marigold] 





Hepatica Triloba—[ Liverwort ] 
Viola Pedata—|Rird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of wild flowers. 
Also our Hardy Perennial Catalog. 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford ‘ : . ‘ ‘ Illinois 





CARNATIONS 


Hardy English border type. Large stocky 
lants. Enormous flowers. Rigid stems. 
rofuse bloomers. Special Assortment Offer 

—My selection of named varieties. 

Assortment 1— 3 Plants in 3 Vars. $1.50 

Assortment 2— 6 Plants in 6 Vars. 2.75 

Assortment 3—12 Plants in 6 Vars. 4.50 


Write for New Catalogue 
R. H. PRATT, Carnationist, Renton, Wash. 








Narcissi: Mixture, for garden, cutting, nat 
uralizing, two sizes, $1.00 and $2.40 per 
100. 16, named, $1.00. Tulips, 30 for $1.00. 
10, named, 60c. Grape Hyacinths, 20 for 
50c. Hemerocallis, Queen of May, 3 for 50c. 
Beardless Irises, 8, all different, $1.00. 
Bearded Irises, 12, iabeled, $1.00. Peonies, 
4 colors, named, $1.00. All postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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INCE the introduction of the yellow tropical water lily, 

St. Louis, some years ago, progress in that field has been 

slow. New hybrids have been produced but the Missouri 
Botanical Garden did not name 


however, has yielded promise of New Tropical Water Lily 
Varieties from St. Louis 


a rich harvest for future water 
lily enthusiasts. Two new lilies 
have already been named, while 
others will probably be christened next year, after they have 
proven themseives thoroughly. 

The two named varieties are Director George T. Moore and 
Judge Hitchcock. Both of these hybrids are dark blue in color 
and are the first of that shade to open fully. Previous dark 
blues have been produced, of course, such as Jupiter, using the 
stock of the blue Nymphea capensis. In St. Louis, at least, 
the deep blues invariably remained partly closed, never open- 
ing out enough to give a proper display. 

The new variety, Judge Hitchcock, is the result of careful 
breeding with other hybrids of previously familiar stock. 
Technically, a bi-color, the inner side of the sepals are a dark 
Bradley’s violet, while the petals are wisteria violet, giving 
an excellent double bloom of medium-large size, measuring 
from seven to eight inches across. The leaf is oval in shape 
and twice as large as that of Director George T. Moore. 

Using Judge Hitchcock and a new species, N. colorata, 
brought over from England during the year 1938 (Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin, May, 1940) Director George T. 
Moore was developed. It is a uniform deep soft blue violet 
and takes from the species, N. colorata, its amazingly florifer- 
ous habit, bearing from six to ten blooms at one time. The 
individual flowers measure six to eight inches across. The 


The new tropical water lily Director George T. Moore is dark blue in color. 
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leaves are circular in shape and eight to ten inches across, 
about half the size of Judge Hitchcock. The blooms are also 
of a more regular, formal pattern than those of the other. 
Because of its large quantity of 
bloom and uniform excellence 
of flower, it makes a magnificent 
display. 

In addition to these two 
named varieties there is another 
dark blue lily, even darker in color, which is the first com- 
pletely double water lily ever developed. It is a cross between 
Jupiter and N. colorata. It has no stamens which are not 
petaloid. Its color is the darkest violet on Ridgeway’s chart, 
it opens out well and even the first year its blooms measure 
six to seven inches across. 

Another interesting development has been the production 
of a new strain of viviparous water lilies. These obliging 
vegetative propagators have previously been smaller, with 
fewer petals and less colorful than their brothers who were 
dependent on tubers for next year’s stock. However, the scrub 
character of the bloom has finally been eliminated and the new 
““vivips’’ are as handsome in every way as any other tropical 
day-blooming water lilies. 

There is a large white variety resembling Mrs. G. H. Pring 
in size and shape but it has even more petals and is very vivipa- 
rous. There is an even darker yellow than St. Louis and it 
is easy to propagate. There is a lovely pink which shows a 
peach glow from a distance and also the nearest approach to 
a dark red ever attained in day-blooming tropical lilies. Like- 
wise, there is also a true apricot, with the colors of the Talis- 
man rose which realizes the dream of water lily hybridists 
for an orange tropical lily—-with strongly viviparous charac- 





This pink viviparous water lily represents a new strain developed at St. Louis. 
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teristics thrown in. Thus, with two excellent dark blues, a 
novelty double and with a whole new race of viviparous lilies 
in prospect, things look bright for those who like tropical 
water lilies. All these new varieties have been developed by 
George Pring. 


Glass Wool Used in Seed Testing 


The seed testing laboratory of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Haven has introduced the use 
of glass wool for germination tests of many kinds of grass and 
vegetable seed. Previously, wet blotters, cotton pads and paper 
towels had been used. 

Glass wool has proved advantageous in many ways. It is 
completely inert. So, there is no danger of injury to the seed. 
Since no mold can grow on it, there is a smaller loss of seed 
from this trouble. Glass wool needs a single watering because it 
holds moisture without becoming soggy. As a result, the seed 
is better aérated, a point of great importance in the germina- 
tion of such seed as lettuce. Also, the seed does not cling to the 
glass as it does to cotton which facilitates counting. 

The glass wool is cut the size of a petri dish, five inches in 
diameter. It is moistened and laid in the glass tray. Then a 
counted number of seeds are placed on the surface and the dish 
is covered. At the end of the period allowed for the sprouting 
of that kind of seed a count is made of the number that germi- 
nated. So far, glass wool has been found excellent for the 
germination of all kinds of grass seeds and many vegetables 
including lettuce, endive, spinach, celery, peppers and eggplant. 


New Association Formed at Cleveland 


September 25 the American Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens and Arboretums came into being. Previous to that date 
there had been some interchange of information and materials 
but no organized attempt to work together. The occasion for 
the meeting was the annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives in Cleveland, O. Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, 
director of the Arnold Arboretum, and Dr. C. Stuart Gager, 
director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, addressed the gather- 
ing and a trip was made to the Holden Arboretum. 

The officers of the new organization are: Chairman, Dr. 
Donald A. Wyman of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; vice-chairman, Mr. Henry T. Skinner of the Morris 
Arboretum, Philadelphia, Pa.; and secretary, Mr. C. E. Got- 
shalk of the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. An executive com- 
mittee which includes the above officers, Dr. Gager and Mr. N. 
Teuscher, director of the Montreal Botanical Garden, Mon- 
treal, Canada, was also elected. 


The American Rose Society's Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will be 
held in Oklahoma City, Okla., on October 20, 21 and 22. 
The following program has been planned: 


Sunday, October 20 
10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Autumn Rose Show. Silver Glade Room, Skirvin 
Hotel. 
4 p.m. Dedication of Municipal Rose Garden. Will Rogers Park. 
7 p.m. Buffet Supper and Get Together. Oklahoma City Country Club. 
Monday, October 21 


9 a.m. Trustees’ Meeting. 

10 a.m.to 12 m. Annual Meeting. 
1:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. Rose Symposium. 
7 p.m. Banquet. 


Tuesday, October 22 


9:30 a.m. to 12 M. Rose Symposium. 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. Rose Symposium. 


Many outstanding rose authorities will participate in the 
symposium, which will involve new viewpoints on rose- 
growing, the solution of rose problems through soil amend- 
ment, a comparison of American and European rose culture, 
and other important rose topics. 
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M. J. Dorsey New Horticulture Head for Illinois 


Dr. M. J. Dorsey, chief in the division of pomology, be- 
came on October 1 the new head of the department of horti- 
culture at the University of Illinois College of Agriculture by 
appointment of the board of trustees. He succeeds Dean and 
Director Emeritus J. C. Blair, who organized the department 
and served as its first and only head for 43 years. Born in 
Dresden, O., May 31, 1880, Dr. Dorsey gathered experience 
and training in half a dozen states before coming to Illinois 
in 1925. He spent one term at Ohio Northern University, at 
Ada, in 1902 and from 1902 to 1906 attended Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lansing, where he received the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in agriculture. From 1908 to 1913 
he attended Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., receiving the 
master of science degree from that institution in 1910 and his 
doctor’s degree in 1913. 


The New England Gladiolus Society 


The annual meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
was held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on October 5, 
at which time the following were elected: President, James H. 
Odell, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; first vice-president, Howard T. 
Munson, Warehouse Point, Conn.; second vice-president, 
Alfred M. Butler, West Roxbury, Mass.; third vice-president, 
Hermann G. Patt, Newport, R. I.; trustees for three years, 
Luther P. Benedict of Needham, Mass., Alfred M. Butler of 
West Roxbury, Mass., Pasquale Vasaturo of Medfield, Mass. 
and Harlan J. Maynard, Jr. of Wellesley, Mass. 

Reports showed the present membership to be 2919, an 
increase of 25 per cent in two years, with a reserve fund of 
almost double what it was three years ago. 

The societies affiliated with this national organization now 
number 21 and the group includes most of the leading gladi- 
olus societies in the United States from the East Bay Gladiolus 
Society in California to the Maryland Gladiolus Society and 
from the Wisconsin Gladiolus Society to the Mid-South 
society at Memphis. Considerable co-operative work has been 
done to help toward a national uniform classification of vari- 
eties for catalogue and show purposes. 

Early in 1940 the New England Gladiolus Society found 
accommodation in Horticultural Hall in Boston, where it now 
maintains an office and committee room. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Nominations 


At the meeting of the nominating committee of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society held on September 25, 1940, the following persons were 
nominated to serve on the Executive Council: 

For the term expiring at the end of 1943-——Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, 
Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. Alexander MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Mrs. 
Thomas Newhall, Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Mr. Thomas W. Sears, and Pro- 
fessor E. I. Wilde. 

For the term expiring at the end of 1941—Mrs. Irving Warner (to fill the 
unexpired term of Dr. Rodney H. True, deceased) . 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or more members 
of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary and mailed prior to 
the first day of November. If no nominations are made in addition to those 
submitted by the nominating committee, an election by ballot will not be 
necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the candidates nomi- 
nated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause ballots to be 
printed containing the names of all the candidates, and will mail them to every 
member of the society as soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, which 
governs nominations and elections. ) 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coming Camellia Show at Augusta, Ga. 


The annual camellia show of the Sand Hills Garden Club 
will be held on January 25 and 26, 1941, at the Old Medical 
College Building, Augusta, Ga. An unusually good show with 
many entries is anticipated. Additional information may be 
obtained from Miss Mary Lou Phinizy, 814 Milledge Road, 
Augusta. 












The Prize Winning Year Books of 1940 


Results of Horticulture's” 
ninth annual competition 


club year books entered in the ninth annual competi- 

tion conducted by Horticulture. The competition, 

which closed on September 1, brought a great number of 
year books from all parts of the country, indicating that the 
interest in garden club work remains 
unabated, despite the unsettled condi- 
tions now existing. There is reason to 
believe, indeed, that garden clubs have 
come to realize that they can play an 
exceedingly important part in maintain- 
ing the morale of the American people. 
A surprisingly large number of the 
year books submitted this year are home- 
made, or at least mimeographed, show- 
ing that economy is a watchword with 
many clubs. This does not mean, however, that these year 
books are lacking in decorative features or good looks. It has 
become obvious that there is much latent artistic ability in the 
country’s garden clubs, as well as ex- 


(Fat yer bo to an unusual degree marks the garden 
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matter of fact, this year book is also in 
the form of monthly bulletins which 
each member files in an individual binder 
as they accumulate. This year book has a 
large amount of useful material appli- 
cable, of course, to a warm climate. 
Reports on the test garden conducted 
by the Halten Garden Club of Baltimore 
County, Md., are a feature of the year 
book submitted by that club. This proj- 
ect and the information drawn from it 
give particular value to this book. In 





addition, provision is made for widely Announcement of the Spring 
Flower Show of the Shaler 
Township Unit (Pa.) bears 


varied programs and several shows. This 
club is to award the coming year the his amusing illustration. 
Ellen George Love prize to that member 

of the club winning the greatest number of combined points 
in the club’s three shows. 

The Home Garden Club of Denver (Colo.) was awarded 
sixth prize for a blue-covered year book which is somewhat 
more conventional in character than the others so far men- 
tioned, but which, nevertheless, is attractive to look upon and 

deserves special credit for the wide range 





cellent taste. 

The Eastlake Garden Club of Oak- 
land, Cal., winning the first prize, has 
a loose-leaf, mimeographed year book 
in an adjustable binding. Heavy brown 
paper pages are decorated with hand 
drawings in an interesting way. This 
book is noteworthy for the comprehen- First 
sive character of its program and for 
the useful notes published each month, 
many of them being taken from lec- 
tures delivered at previous meetings. 


The Winning Garden Clubs 





Results of "Horticulture's” 
Year Book Contest 





Eastlake Garden Club of 
Oakland, Cal. . 


Second Ann Arbor (Mich.) Garden 
25 


Club ... 


Third Logan (W. Va.) Garden 


of its program and its projects. 

It is quite possible that another set 
of judges might have made different 
awards because of the fact that many 
of the year books, apart from those 
chosen, are distinctive in various ways. 
The book issued by the Rosemary 
Garden Club of St. Louis County, Mo., 
for example, has an interesting pro- 
gram and is bound in covers made of 
-00 sheet copper. The year books of both 
the Ashland (O.) Garden Club and 


$50.00 


- Club 10.00 - 
The Ann Arbor (Mich.) Garden Fourth Prescott (Ariz.) Garden the Jonquil Garden Club of Akron, O., 
Club’s blue-covered year book is mime- -__- 5.00 have covers made of cork. 


ographed, with loose-leaf pages of dif- 
ferent colors. The plan followed by 
this club is unique: When the year 


Fifth Halten Garden Club of 
Baltimore County, Md. 5.00 


Sixth Home Garden Club of 


There is much sly humor in the year 
book of the Bracken County (Ky.) 
Garden Club. It is bound in purple 


book is mailed out in January the 
program and address list are all that 





Denver (Colo.), Inc. 5.00 


covers made to represent a pansy face, 
and animated pansies are found 








the covers contain. Bulletins sent out 

monthly are then added by each member, the book being com- 
plete only when the last meeting has been announced. There 
are blank pages for clippings and special announcements, so 
that at the end of the year the book contains a record of the 
club’s activities plus any other garden material which a member 
may wish to include. 

Both the year books so far mentioned have measured about 
14/4 inches by 914 inches. The year book of the Logan Garden 
Club (Logan County, W. Va.) is entirely different in its 
conception and format, although also mimeographed. It is a 
small book, bound in white covers, and opening toward the 
top instead of at one side. It was selected by the judges because 
of its attractively decorated pages as well as for the wide range 
of material which it contains. The year’s program calls for a 
project drill each month, dealing with 
different plants from the standpoint of 
species name, geography, source, habits 
of growth and the like. 

Coming to the Prescott (Ariz.) Gar- 
den Club year book, we return to the 
larger size, with loose-leaf, mimeo- 
graphed pages decorated by hand. As a 


Note—The three small cuts lend spice to the 
year book of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Aurora Region (Ill.). 





throughout the pages of the book with 
a pansy on the last page headed for Florida with a pack upon 
his back! It is interesting to find on the cover cf the year book 
of the Bourbon County (Ky.) Garden Club a photograph of 
the beautiful garden of Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis of Paris, Ky., 
president of the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

The charming little book of the Petunia Unit of the Perry 
(Okla.) Garden Club is bound in purple suede, decorated with 
a white petunia. As always, the year book of the Marianne 
Scruggs Garden Club of Dallas, Tex., is dainty and carefully 
made, with lists of annuals and perennials suitable for mixed 
borders in Texas. The Geneva (Ill.) Garden Club submitted 
a highly original year book bound with isinglass and having 
loose-leaf pages and provision for attaching material found 
useful by the various members. 

White Plains, N. Y., has an active garden club, which sub- 
mitted a year book with an especially comprehensive program, 
while the ‘““Garden Workers’ of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., are celebrating their tenth Fey : 
anniversary and have on the cover of wal 
their year book a picture of the Bryn 
Mawr Garden Centre. 

The Garden Club of Lincoln (Neb.) 
sent a well-made year book bound in 
rich purple, the contents of which indi- 
cate that it is largely concerned with the 
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One of the attractive medallions decorating the pages of 
the year book of the Dalton (Ga.) Bird and Garden Club. 





Spring flower show. The Longfellow 
Garden Club of Portland (Me.) empha- 
sizes a suggestion for each month by 
printing it in bold face type. Under 
April, for example, the question is asked, 
“Why not sow Shirley poppy seeds 
among the daffodils? They will replace 
the browning leaves of the bulbs later 
on.’’ The November hint is as follows: 
“Did you ever sprout acorns for Winter 
greenery’? Suspend them in a bottle or 
plant them in wet moss in a pan. Use 
five or six together. They should be in full leaf by February.” 

The Civic Garden Club of Denver (Colo.) has an un- 
usually long list of committees, among them being a contest 
committee, a courtesy committee, a pilgrimage committee, a 
radio committee, a roadside development committee, a tele- 
phone committee and a committee on science and research. 

One of the handsomest of the year books entered in the 
competition came from the Country Garden Club of Putnam 
County, Ind. In this book every alternate page is decorated 
with a full page flower study in soft pastels. Much work is 
carried on by the New Orleans (La.) Garden Society as is 
made evident by its year book. It may 
be of interest to give the object of this +o) 
work as printed in the year book: 


To get in touch with all garden lovers. 


To help growers of plants to identify and 
correctly name their plants. 


To profit by the experience of other growers 
in determining the best plants to grow. 


To encourage an interest in plants in schools 
and in the beautification of the schools and 
play grounds. 


To distribute flowers to hospitals and asylums. 


To make New Orleans the Garden City of the 
Country. 


All the year books which come 
from Florida indicate much activity 
and no little research. The Fort 
Lauderdale Garden Club’s entry has 
a long list of bulbs and plants suit- 
able for the South and makes several 
suggestions, one of which is that each 
member should have a loose-leaf notebook and a folding chair. 
It is stated that a tree with commercial value and a vine and 
an edible fruit will be identified at each meeting. To help make 
Fort Lauderdale the ‘‘Hibiscus City’’ each member is asked to 
grow six hibiscus plants to be planted on city property. To 
encourage city-wide beautification each member is to interest 
ten non-club members to each plant one flowering tree. 

The Mary Thorne Garden Club of Dallas, Tex., has an 
unusually attractive year book, with a series of pictures in 
color executed by a member of the club. 

The year book of the Goff Plaza Garden Club of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., is very tiny, but is so arranged as to make it 
unusually workable. The donkey cart on the cover is a-source 
of joy to all who see it. 

‘Two pages in the year book of the Garden Club of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., are devoted to excellent illustrations of weeds 
which should be eradicated from gardens. This year book has 
a so-called ‘“‘telephone tree,’’ which is unique. Clipped to the 
book is a small year book designed for the junior group of 
the club. 

The year book of the Chapel Hill (N. C.) Garden Club is 
called the “‘Gardener’s Calendar,’’ and each page contains a 
quotation from the “‘Botanists’ and Gardeners’ New Diction- 
ary, published in 1763. It is irteresting to find that the advice 
given is entirely appropriate for garden work of the present 
day. 





This piquant sketch adorns the cover of the neat little 
book of the Goff Plaza Garden Club, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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The little year book of the Garden Club of Forest Hills, Pa., 
reveals that the club has an interesting schedule of trips. 
Twenty-five cents or more is collected for them, the money 
being used to buy new volumes for the library. Plants are 
exchanged by the members at the June and October meetings. 

The year book of the Waite Garden Club of Toledo, O., is 
filled with dclightfully dainty decorative sketches. It opens 
with the following very appropriate quotation from Oppen- 
heim: 

‘The foolish man sees happiness in the distance; 
the wise man grows it under his feet.” 


An interesting feature of the garden bulletin issued by the 
Flushing (L. I.) Garden Club is an article which embodies the 
personal recollections of Miss Bertha R. Parsons, whose grand- 
father founded the famous Parsons Nursery in Flushing. The 
neatly printed year book of the Garden Club of Rock Hill, 
S. C., is noteworthy for the attention which it gives to trees. 

The Garden Study Club of Nashville (Tenn.) is very 
much interested in competitive arrangements, which have a 
place on each program. Some of the classes are rather original 
as, for example, one which calls for a ‘Victorian arrangement 
of plumed grass and dried flowers.’’ Another class calls for 
‘Fantastic flowers arranged in fantastic fashion.”’ 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Garden Association has a large 
library, as its year book indicates, most of the books in which 
have been contributed by individual 
members. There is a suggestion here 
which other clubs might well keep in 
mind. 

The year book of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Garden Club is small and 
condensed, but it indicates that the 
club has done remarkable civic work, 
something made possible, no doubt, 
by its very large membership. 

As usual, the little year book of 
the Marblehead (Mass.) Garden Club 
has on its cover a delightful illustra- 
tion of one of the many historic spots 
in that famous old town. 

The dainty year book of the Gar- 
den Club of Brownsville (Pa.) indi- 
cates that the members devote a part 
of each meeting to a discussion of the 
garden work to be done in that 
month, while the year book of the Cloverdale Garden Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., deserves mention particularly for the attrac- 
tive line cuts which it contains. 

There are scores of other year books which might well be 
mentioned because of the many meritorious features to be 
found in them but, unfortunately, space makes this impossible. 

In answer to a number of requests a collection of the win- 
ning year books and other outstanding entries was placed on 
exhibition not only in 
the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety but also at garden 
centers in different parts 
of the country. The inter- lita 
est in these books, wher- _- 3 
ever they were shown, ~# 
Was so great that the plan * 
will again be followed 
this year, for garden club 
members, when planning 
their own programs and oh) Sa 
year books, often profited (ihm ats Ny fs itil lias ATA, 
considerably by the sug- ieee ON CREE ce (yc eee et ; 
gestions contained in the em epee oP afftliistelt 
books included in this iegey’ Sant") Ree Oka 
exhibit. — ; 
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An effective black and white etching serves 
as the cover of one of the Texas year books 
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Cambridge Plant Club's Protest 


EAR EDITOR—Horticulture for September 1 has an 

interesting article about a wonderful garden being created 

by the Garden Club of Athens, Ga. The article, however, 

reiterates the mistaken claim of the Athens club that it is the 
oldest club of its kind in the country. 

About ten years ago, the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, after careful investigation, bestowed upon the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Plant Club a silver medal in recognition of its being 
the first club of its kind in the United States. 

This club held its first meeting, which I attended, in Janu- 
ary, 1889. About this date there can be no mistake. The 
Athens club, according to its own statement, was not organ- 
ized until nearly three years later in December, 1891. These 
dates speak for themselves. We celebrated our 50th anniversary 
about 20 months ago. It will be 15 months before the Athens 
group can celebrate its own. 

The Athens club will deservedly receive much honor and 
renown for the beautiful garden it is creating, but the honor 
of being the oldest club of its kind in America still belongs 
to the Cambridge Plant Club. 


‘ 


—Fanny Elizabeth Corne. 
j A Charter Member of the Cambridge Plant Club. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Irises That Flaunt the Rules 


EAR EDITOR—Here is my experience with the bearded 
iris. No one told me that the plants should be set shal- 
low, with the crowns or large roots above or level with the 
surface, so I set my first plants about six inches deep, with 
just the tip ends of clipped growth above ground. Last Fall, 
when I received another batch, I also received very careful 
instructions as to the proper way to set them. I followed the 
instructions, only to have more than half of the planting freeze 
out last Winter, whereas, with the deep planting, I did not lose 
one root. Of the shallow-set plants that survived the Winter, 
none did at all well this Summer. 

If anybody had any finer, larger or more gorgeous flowers 
than I had this Spring and the other years that I have had 
irises, I will take my hat off to him. Do plants naturally act 
contrary to Hoyle, or is it “‘fool’s luck’’? My experience has 
not been uniformly so gleeful, however, where many other 
classes of plants have come under my hand and loving care. 

—Wellington E. Duncanson. 
Gary, Ind. 


Woodpeckers and Tar Paper 


EAR EDITOR—In your July 15 number, ““Wanted— 
A Woodpecker Eliminator’ appeared, and I gladly pass 
on this following. On my house two metal ventilators offered 
some attraction to a woodpecker at 5 a.m. each day. Natu- 
rally, we were disturbed. So, my man put pieces of tar paper 
around the metal, our woodpecker returned to the woods and 
we slept. 
—DMabel Grace Adair. 
Terrebonne, P. Q., Canada. 


Changes Due to Environment 


EAR EDITOR—I have often heard it said, that things 

in nature which are not used tend to deteriorate, but I 
never thought of connecting this with plants. However, I 
have had this happen in my garden. Last Spring I purchased 
a water hyacinth and when it became too sickly to keep in 
water in the house I planted it in earth in the back yard. 


Later, I discovered it was changing in form. The little balloon 
floats that keep it on top of the water were shrinking. The 
stems of the leaves grew longer, the plant grew in height and 
put forth its lovely blue blooms but eventually the little floats 
disappeared; to me this was a very interesting experience and I 
am glad to pass it on. 
—Anne G. Joy. 

Jamaica Estates, L. I., N. Y. 


Gloxinias From Leaf Cuttings 


EAR EDITOR—In the August 15 issue of Horticulture, 
Eva E. Bissell writes of a gloxinia which bloomed in 
water. At a recent county fair in this section I saw a lovely 
gloxinia blossom on a small plant and I was told by the 
owner that the plant had grown from a leaf which had been 
placed in water, along with four others, in late August, 1939. 
By Winter, all five leaves had small bulbs at the ends of the 
stalks. These bulbs were then potted up and one had pro- 
duced the bloom which I saw. The rest were growing well 
but had not yet bloomed. 
—M. B. Burton. 
Ayer’s Cliff, P. Q., Canada. 


Wisteria Blooms Three Times 
EAR EDITOR—Since I have read several times about 


wisterias that never bloom, I should like to mention 
mine which is growing up here on a spur of Storm King 
mountain. It has bloomed three times this year. Spring 
brought a profusion of blooms and a second blooming period 
came the end of July, although the flowers were not so many 
as before. Then, a third and still smaller amount of bloom 
ended about the middle of September. I do not know whether 
this is a common occurrence when plants feel at home or 
whether I was especially favored. In any event, it will be of 
interest to hear from other readers. 


—Bertha Pagenstecher. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A Caution on Soil Treatment 


EAR EDITOR-—From my experience I know that it is 
best to be cautious about loading a soil with arsenicals. 
There is danger that some chemical, such as a sodium salt, 
in the soil solution may upset an insoluble arsenical like 
arsenate of lead, and form a soluble combination with its 
arsenic. Any soluble compound of arsenic is death to any living 
tissue with which it comes in contact, vegetable as well as 
animal. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Cartersville, Mo. 


When the Soil Is Cultivated 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much interested in reading 
in the monthly hints in Horticulture, July 15, that, 
when cultivating, the soil should not be stirred any deeper 
than is necessary to control the weeds. This “‘ties’’ right in 
with something else I learned recently. When the soil is 
loosened the air penetrates it more readily and the deeper 
it is cultivated the farther down the air will reach. But, here 
is the catch—a large number of our plants do best when the 
soil temperature ranges between 75 and 85 degrees. At 95 to 
100 degrees growth is likely to stop and at 110 degrees the 
roots may begin to die. 
—Arthur Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Summer is done, and Autumn dreams alone 
In russet cloak, pacing her garden walks, 
With gusty leaves fantastically blown 


About her. 
—Le Gallienne. 


Mr. McFarland’s War Garden Views 


T WAS in 1917 that we were to plow up good lawns to 
raise poor potatoes, that is, to offer a pseudo-patriotic 
sacrifice. But we soon recovered. In 1918 I was called to 
Washington by the astute publicist who is now a member of 
the United States supreme court, Felix Frankfurter, who 
wanted the commission on living conditions of war workers 
to find out why war necessities were not being produced with 
satisfactory rapidity. I became treasurer of the commission 
which was liberally endowed without being tied into any 
department. 

We soon found that high wages, short hours and good 
housing were not enough. There had to be recreation, amuse- 
ments, gardening. The potato-lawn idea did not work. There 
had to be sharp attention to the needs of the spirit. When 
the armistice suddenly came we were deep in play and garden 
organization. 

As is generally known, I keep in touch with the world that 
loves gardens. When England went into the present war some- 
one asked an international garden expert, R. A. Nicholson, 
who had just planted his twelfth rose garden in Surrey, Eng- 
land, to pulf out his roses and plant cabbages. He did not do it 
and soon the silly wave subsided. A letter from Mr. Nicholson 
dated July 10 of this year tells of the comfort he gets in his 
rose garden which strengthens him for the sacrifices he is 
enduring cheerfully. 

From another friend abroad there came on July 18 a similar 
note. Just this week, news for our rose publication came from 
Leningrad. The world wants roses and needs them as never 
before. We must, in the interest of national defense, build up, 
not diminish, the gardening spirit. You may remember the 
stirring poem printed in the Rose Annual some years ago, 
“Give Us Bread, But Give Us Roses Too.’ This prayer is 
needed just as much today as it was then. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Annuals or Plants Grown as Such 


T IS unfortunate as far as flower shows are concerned that 
so many of our common annuals are, like heliotrope, not 
“true” annuals. It is also unfortunate that in the definition 
of an annual as “‘A plant that normally completes its outdoor 
cycle in one year,”’ the word normally is susceptible of various 
interpretations. 
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Our common petunia is, according to Bailey's “‘Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” not an annual. Petunias are 
‘properly perennials, but are treated as annuals.’’ Snapdragons 
are ‘‘perennial, although the first crop of bloom is usually the 
only one that is desired.’” The California poppy, cobza, the 
castor bean, coleus, the Chinese forget-me-not, nicotiana, four 
o’clocks, and the white moonflower are perennials grown as 
annuals, and so are as liable to disqualification as heliotrope. 
There is a question as to whether portulaca is a ‘‘true’’ annual, 
even more of a question about verbenas, and considerable 
suspicion about the beloved nasturtium. 

A class for ‘‘annuals and plants grown as such,”’ suggested 
by Sarah V. Coombs of New York in the September 15 issue 
of Horticulture, would end much controversy. It might, how- 
ever, admit to the annual classes some perhaps unexpected 
material that will often bloom, ripen seed, and die over Winter 
the year seeds are sown, as for example, cannas, dahlias, 
gladioli, begonias, geraniums, tea roses, and tropical water 
lilies. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Says Soilless Culture Not Easy 


N THE interest of many owners of small greenhouses who 
may expect miracles after reading Mrs. Ellery’s article on 
soilless culture in the September 15 issue I wish to sound a 
warning that all is not as simple as she states. I do not deny 
the fact that soilless culture is the coming thing but it is still 
in the experimental stage and one is advised to proceed with 
caution. Mrs. Ellery said she used soft coal cinders that had 
been put through a half-inch screen. Nothing else was done 
to the cinders. Personally, I should not advocate the use of 
soft coal cinders even for drainage in an outdoor planting 
unless they had been put through a leaching process to remove 
the impurities they contain. 

She also states that the solution was applied once a week 
at the end of which time the beds were given a flushing to 
remove the old solution. This, she said, went on from week 
to week. No mention was made of the weather. Here again, 
one must be careful during long periods of cloudy and damp 
weather for then the plants cannot use the same amount of 
solution and it must be applied according to the rate e of growth. 
Weather is an important factor. 

What, no bugs? Again, earth-born diseases which are 
mostly caused by fungi were eliminated. They should be, 
since no soil was used but aphids, red spiders and mealy bugs 
demand a spray program for elimination. 

According to the photograph a good percentage if not a 
majority of the stocks in the picture are single flowered. Here 
again, the soilless culture has failed to solve the problem of 
the single and double stocks. After all, the flower on the single 
stock is nothing more than a blooming cabbage. 

I do not wish to give the impression that soilless culture 
is taboo and send my best wishes to the brave gardeners who 
experiment with new methods but it is not as simple as Mrs. 
Ellery makes it appear. 

—Ray Gustafson. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Dogwood Planting in Pennsylvania 


AS interesting note comes from the Garden Club of Drexel 
Hill, Pa. It is learned from this note that this particular 
club has been devoting itself for several years to the plant- 
ing of dogwood trees throughout the community. The club 
has been instrumental in adding 150 of these trees to local 
grounds, thus adding much to the beauty of the town. This 
is the type of work which many garden clubs seem to be 
taking up to the great advantage of the communities in which 
they are located. 








Plant Propagation in Its Simplest Forms 


Various ways by which amateurs can easily 
extend the range of their garden material 


LOWERING plants are increased in number by two 
Presteral processes. The first, seed production, results in the 

formation of new generations. Seedlings may not be dupli- 
cates of the plants which were their immediate parents, but 
have a quite different aspect. 

The other means of multiplication—vegetative propaga- 
tion—involves the division of adult plants into many pieces. 
New plants so developed from these pieces obviously carry 
within themselves all the traits of the parent. Such divisions 
are complete plants from the start, each equipped with roots 
and tops. About the only technical point involved in the divi- 
sion of most garden plants is an understanding of when to 
do the job. The most desirable practice is to do it at that 
time of year when the plants will have their economy upset the 
least. Most plants are handled to best advantage if taken up 
soon after flowering is over. Followers of this practice give 
their plants a whole year to establish themselves before an- 
other blooming season comes around. Of course, this method 
makes it impossible for them to handle their plants all at 
one time. 

Many extremely late bloomers, such as chrysanthemums, 
asters and Eupatorium ceelestinum should be split up in the 
Spring and Oriental poppies during their dormant period in 
late Summer. Some plants, such as the daylily, can be handled 
at any time and in almost any manner, provided reasonable 
care is taken. 

Vegetative propagation may take place also from plant 
parts—roots, stems, leaves and combinations of these three. 
Theoretically, any separate organ can, under favorable con- 
ditions, regenerate a whole plant. Some processes of asexual 
reproduction take place before our eyes. The strawberry run- 
ner, the onion set, the lilac sucker, the rooting tip of the 
raspberry are familiar sights. By such means plants can often 
advance to cover large areas without recourse to seed formation. 

These natural processes were the starting point for the de- 
velopment of all the nice technique which skilled plantsmen 
use to achieve success in artificially controlled propagation. 
By removing as many of the hazards as possible, the plant 
propagator seeks to create conditions under which plants will 
propagate themselves. 

To the home gardener, volume production of woody plants 
usually holds little interest. There are times, however, when 
he can make use of the ability of plant portions to regenerate 
whole plants. Many gardeners have been confronted with the 
problem of moving an old climbing rose or lilac bush. Anyone 
who has been through such an undertaking has learned that 
the most satisfactory results are usually obtained by layering 
a few branches or taking up suckers. In both instances, the 
hulk of the old plant is thrown away unless it is desired to 
undertake a major transplanting job. The same idea holds 
for most shrubs and vines, including grapes which have been 
long undisturbed. 

Perhaps the most frequent reason for home propagation 
arises from a desire to perpetuate and increase some individual 
plant. It may be that an entire hedge of some favorite nameless 
seedling is wanted. Sometimes, extra plants are desired for use 
as gifts. Regardless of the reason, the way to get results is first 
to study the behavior of the plant. If, like the lilac, the Japa- 
nese quince, or the flowering crabapple, the plants sucker freely 
from the roots, there is the clue. All that is necessary to get 
more young plants is to dig up some roots, cut them into 
sections a few inches long, and plant them. Of course, they 
may not all grow but the plan is still feasible if only half of 
the root pieces put out new roots and top growth. Compared 
to the precarious commercial method of stem cuttings, this 


plan has merit with many plants even for the most skilled 
propagators. It must be understood that the method is of no 
value for increasing plants which are grafted on some different 
root. Very often such grafted plants throw up wild suckers 
from below the union of stock and scion. If unwatched, these 
natural growths may crowd out the rightful tops leaving an 
unattractive plant occupying valuable garden space. The best 
way is to remove such suckers completely just as soon as they 
appear. 

New shoots which spring from underground stems may 
often make roots of their own and become independent plants. 
If an aerial branch makes roots by coming in contact with the 
soil, a so-called layer results. Some layers, such as those of 
forsythia, can form in a single season, or a few weeks. Rhodo- 
dendron or magnolia layers usually require two whole seasons. 
It is a slight step from such rooting to the dormant cutting 
method illustrated here. Perhaps the most well known appli- 
cation of this technique among home gardeners is in grape or 
privet propagation. 

Another important use for some suitable method of vege- 
tative propagation in the home garden is to get grafted plants 
onto their own roots, as most of them should be. The lilac 
and the tree peony are two outstanding examples of plants 
which often need this treatment. If possible, they should be 
bought only as own-root plants. If a variety is obtainable as 
grafted plants only, stooling should be resorted to at once. 
After own root increase has been made, the mother plants can 
be discarded. In dealing with these or any other woody plants, 
the suitable method of procedure can be learned by observing 
the behavior of the plants themselves. 
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OW is the time to take account of stock and make your 
N plans for next year’s garden. With the probable rise in 
the cost of living, the well-managed vegetable garden 
should prove a valuable asset. By the time you get ready to 
think about planning your garden next April, the successes and 
failures of your 1940 garden will have been forgotten. Yes, I 
myself have gone on year after year making the same mistakes, 
getting there too late to control certain insects, planting my 
rows too close together and not doing the many little things 
that mean the difference between fun and drudgery or success 
and failure. So, get out that notebook or diary now and write 
down the points that will help you to have a better garden 
next year. 
Among the suggestions I am making for my own garden 
is one to continue plantings of bush beans up to August 15, 
one to make more frequent and smaller plantings of cos lettuce, 
another to use heavier and taller bean poles, to give the horti- 
cultural bush beans more room, to make the rows of beets 
shorter, to take no chances with the cabbage worm or bean 
beetle but to keep the plants well covered with rotenone dust. 


| Sige sete for the past and the future. Now, let us think 
about the present. How about improving your garden soil 
by planting some Winter rye seed immediately in all the bare 
spots? Be sure and get sufficient seed to sow all your garden for 
this valuable cover crop can be planted up to the first of No- 
vember around Boston. One quart or about two pounds of the 
seed should be used for each 300 square feet of garden. Clear 
the area to be planted of all old vegetable plants and broadcast 
the rye seed as evenly as possible. With an iron rake or culti- 
vator scratch the surface of the soil so that most of the seeds are 
covered. Then, if possible, give the ground a thorough soak- 
ing, for often at this time of year we experience a week or two 
of clear, dry weather and moisture is essential for the germina- 
tion of the seed. 

If the soil in your garden is exceptionally poor or light in 
texture, it will pay you to use a little fertilizer and lime to 
produce a heavier growth of this valuable green manure. If 
you get your rye seed in well before the end of October, your 
garden will have a beautiful dark green carpet all Winter long. 
for Winter rye is one of the few plants that will grow when 
the ground is cold. So, just as soon as you finish a row of 
beets or the frost kills your beans and tomatoes, get the Winter 
rye seed planted. You will not only be improving the soil but 
you will also be improving the appearance of your home sur- 
roundings for nothing looks much worse than an abandoned 
vegetable garden with its bean poles and a few clinging dried 
vines, rows of broken dried corn stalks and what is worse, 
husky weeds that have shed their seeds and stand up all Winter 
pointing their fingers of scorn at your laziness every time you 
glance gardenward. 


HE fruits of tomatoes, peppers and squash, if well-pro- 

tected by foliage, will usually survive a light frost. When 
a heavy frost is expected you can cut or pull up the tomato 
and pepper plants and hang them up in the cellar or any room 
that is not too hot and dry. Most of the fruits more than half- 
grown will slowly mature and ripen on the vines. Thus, the 
garden season may be extended a month or six weeks longer. 

Squash and pumpkins should be carefully harvested and 
laid out—not piled—in the sun or a warm dry room for a 
week or two to ripen. Then, for long storage they should be 
kept in a cold but dry place. An unheated room or attic is 
often a good place provided you are certain that it will not 
freeze there. Contrary to popular opinion, squash and pump- 
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kins that are slightly immature will keep better than fully 
matured specimens. 

Potatoes are also comparatively easy to store. They keep 
best in a slatted bin or bushel boxes in a cool but reasonably 
moist room. Cabbages, turnips, beets and carrots also require 
cool and moist conditions. Parsnips are best, if left in the 
ground and used as soon as the ground thaws in the Spring. 

Celery plants can be lifted, roots and all, a few of the out- 
side leaves removed and the plants set in sand, soil or peat moss 
that is kept moist. In this way the celery heart will continue 
to grow and, if the storage place is cool, will keep several 
weeks. Cabbage and cauliflower plants can also be pulled up, 
roots and all, and set in a moist medium. Chinese cabbage 
also can be handled in the same way. The length of time 
these crops will keep in good condition depends upon the 
temperature and humidity of the storage room as well as the 
maturity of the plants. 

If you have or can get any chives or parsley plants, pot 
them up and keep them in a sunny window. Provided growing 
conditions are not too bad, that is, the air is not too hot and 
dry, they will provide material for flavoring and garnishing. 

Rhubarb can easily be forced in the average cellar with 
little care. Dig the roots and pack tightly in a box, cover with 
soil, sand or peat moss and place the box in a shady spot 
where it will not dry quickly but will freeze. Any time after 
it is thoroughly frozen it may be placed in a dark heated cellar 
and, if kept moist, stalks will be ready for pulling in six to 
eight weeks. 

Dandelion seed planted any time up to July 1 should have 
provided roots that can be dug just before the ground freezes 
and set in boxes or beds about three inches apart each way. 
After freezing, they can be handled at a temperature below 
50 degrees, producing excellent greens in six to eight weeks. 
Witloof chicory or French endive produces good-sized roots 
that can be dug before the ground is frozen and stored until 
desired for forcing. These roots should be placed close together 
in damp soil with six inches of dry soil or sand on top. Forced 
at a 50-degree temperature, crisp white heads will be ready in 
eight to ten weeks. The common endive can be taken up, 
roots and all, and transplanted into a protected frame or box 
in the cellar. It will continue to grow for some time and 
can be easily blanched. 


EW modern homes have a cold room in the basement. 

Now that it is possible to purchase fresh vegetables at a 
reasonable price all Winter, comparatively few people have 
any desire to store many vegetables. However, conditions may 
change suddenly. We may some day realize how dependent 
we are, first, on a transportation system that may be thrown 
out of gear with but a few weeks’ warning and, second, on 
vegetable growers at the far corners of our great country. A 
vegetable garden next year may be an extremely valuable asset. 

Only in case you have exceptionally good storage condi- 
tions should you purchase vegetables in quantity for storing. 
Often vegetables and fruits as well, sold at bargain prices 
during the Fall, are culled produce and be assured that no 
product improves in storage. An over-ripe carrot or beet or 
bruised potato will not become young and tender after being 
stored two or three months. And this is important—all crops 
for storage must be late-planted. Vegetables that reached full 
growth in late August or early September will not be fit to 
put into storage in late October. Also remember that pre- 
cautions must be taken to protect the stored products from 
the vicissitudes of the most variable Winter with a possible 
20 degrees below zero and a probable 60 above. 


Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. —Paul Dempsey. 
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T THIS time of year I always find myself engaged in 
discussions with other gardeners about the best way to 
protect garden plants in Winter. Many different materials 
are available for this purpose, of course, and most of them have 
their advocates. Expense is usually a factor, and oftentimes 
location has something to do with the question. I know of 
some gardeners living near pine woods who make regular use 
of pine needles with considerable success, particularly in cover- 
ing strawberries. Garden makers living near the coast have 
made much use of marsh hay in recent years, and with excel- 
lent results. 

This hay is available in bales and is not expensive. It now 
has a rival, however, which may exceed it in popularity. This 
material is made up of trimmings from the cranberry bogs, in 
which Cape Cod and other sections abound. Each season after 
the crop of cranberries has been harvested, the vines are 
trimmed back in order to produce a good crop the following 
season. These trimmings are gathered, pressed into bales for 
convenience in handling, and made available to the garden 
owner for use on his perennial beds, his bulb borders and his 
shrub plantings. Each bale will cover approximately 200 
square feet. The cost is low, probably about one cent per 
square foot for the area covered. 


re SO happens that I am very familiar with the Cape Cod 
cranberry section, and in the past I often have wondered 
why use has not been made of the trimmings from the bogs. 
There are several points about these cranberry trimmings 
which I like particularly well, one being the fact that they 
do not blow around like leaves or hay. I am told, too, that 
they will not attract rodents, which is a distinct point in their 
favor. Obviously, this cranberry mulch contains no weed 
seeds, and apparently it has one other particular advantage in 
the fact that dogs do not like to pass through it. It dries out 
quickly and, it cannot be set on fire by discarded cigarettes or 
matches. 


FIND many people who still think that the reason for 

applying Winter mulches to perennial beds and bulb bor- 
ders is to keep them from freezing. This is not true, except in 
very exceptional cases, as all experienced garden makers know. 
The real purpose of Winter protection is to prevent the 
thawing and freezing of the ground, which has a tendency to 
throw shallow-rooted plants out of the soil. This action, 
which is commonly called “‘heaving,”’ is prevented if the ground 
is kept from changing quickly from a frozen to a non-frozen 
condition and vice versa. It is desirable, also, to protect plants 
in Winter from high winds, which have a tendency to dry 
them out. 


T IS not unnatural, I suppose, for novices to assume that 
any covering which will serve the purposes mentioned will 
be satisfactory. This is another mistake. Moving air is neces- 
sary for the sustained life of plants, even in Winter. A Winter 
covering which mats down solidly and makes a thick or wet 
mass over the plants may do more harm than good, inasmuch 
as it is likely to smother them completely. That is the reason 
that materials like the leaves of softwood trees are not satis- 
factory as Winter coverings; they become solid mats after 
being wet. Oak leaves and those from some other hardwood 
trees give better results, but are difficult to keep in place, as 
they are easily blown about by the wind unless covered by 
boards or evergreen branches. 
Evergreen branches in themselves make good coverings 


oftentimes but, of course, are not commonly available. Straw 
is sometimes used but has many disadvantages and is not ad- 
vised unless it is very cheap and then only at a distance from 
the house, for it is readily set on fire. This is true to an even 
greater extent of excelsior, which is occasionally used for 
Winter protection. This material is dangerous when used near 
the house or near trees of any kind. 

Many gardeners rely upon peat moss for Winter protection, 
as well as for other uses. It is particularly satisfactory in the 
rose garden and among shrubs. 


HAVE tried glass wool, which has been on the market for 

a year or two and which has some excellent points. How- 
ever, its relatively high cost militates against its use by the 
average amateur garden maker. It makes an almost perfect 
covering, and permits the light to penetrate, but its color is 
sometimes a detriment. 

There is one other point to which I wish to call particular 
attention, and that is the fact that no Winter protection should 
be applied before the ground has frozen, at least to some extent. 


HAVE just read the 1940 Daffodil Year Book, published 

by The Royal Horticultural Society. It impresses me with 
the fact that the daffodil is the least warlike flower I know. 
This is no reflection on those who grow it, but rather, a 
recognition of the fact that many still consider flower grow- 
ing as an important phase of man’s endeavor. After all, daffo- 
dil bulbs are articles of commerce, from which many persons 
around the world derive their living. ‘To abandon the growing 
of daffodils—or any other important flower crop, for that 
matter—means a weakening of the national economy. Beyond 
such abandonment there can be nothing but the blank prospect 
of living in a world, even a wartime world, devoid of flowers. 
All vegetables and no flowers would make any landscape dull, 
unpleasing and full of defeatism. 

Realizing this, Sir Daniel Hall, editor of the year book, 
has given us a full and interesting report on the year’s progress 
of the daffodil in Great Britain. Shows were held and medals 
awarded. One novelty got a preliminary certificate, despite its 
unfortunate name of ‘“‘Narvik.’’ Also, cultural practices and 
advances in pest control were ably reported. As in past years, 
the popularity poll of varieties for specific uses is reported. 
Particularly interesting are the reports from ‘down under,” 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 


Cranberry tops are coming into high favor as material for protecting 


garden plants in cold weather. 
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Coldframes in Winter and Summer 


Ways by which they can be made to 
serve the garden-maker the year round 


COLDFRAME is indispensable to a gardener and, be- 

A cause it may be used throughout the year, it enlarges 

the scope of what he may grow. Usually a coldframe 

is thought of as a storage place for some of the more tender 

perennials. Roses, chrysanthemums, some varieties of Shasta 

daisies, digitalis, campanulas and wallflowers which are not 
reliably hardy winter safely in a frame. 

However, if the sash is left on during the Winter, many 
plants will actually grow and bloom much earlier. By cover- 
ing the sash with burlap bags, straw mats or carpeting, the 
ground will not freeze deeply even during extremely cold 
weather. For two years I have successfully grown stocks in 
this way. When they bloom in May, from late August sown 
seed, many blooms compare favorably with greenhouse-grown 
plants. Antirrhinum is another tender perennial which may 
be grown during the Winter in a coldframe. Seed started dur- 
ing August blooms early in the Spring. 

A timely use for the coldframe during the cold weather is 
for rooting Winter-flowering bulbs. Hyacinths, early tulips, 
narcissi and daffodils need a dark, cool situation to encourage 
early root formation. Bury them in the frame bed in the pots 
you expect to grow them in, and when roots have developed 
sufficiently bring them indoors for the quick growth of the 
tops and blossoms. 
















POTTED BULBS 
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Suggestions for the Fall use of coldframes. 


Last Winter Russell lupine seed was accidentally dropped 
into one of my frames. The plants were green all Winter and 
blossomed two weeks ahead of established clumps, and very 
much earlier than seed started during the latter part of Janu- 
ary. Pansies and Bellis perennis bloom intermittently all 
Winter in a coldframe. 

During the Fall the sash should be left open during the day 
until heavy freezing weather arrives and closed during the early 
afternoon. From the middle of December until February it 
need rarely be opened. Very little growth is made during the 
cold months of the year and no watering is necessary. If there 
is a prolonged warm spell, some water may be needed. Plants 
which are not filled with water seem better able to withstand 
the cold. Many of the hardy annuals such as larkspur, Del- 
phinium paniculatum, gypsophila, calendula, and Phlox 
drummondi bloom surprisingly early, if the seed is sown in a 
coldframe in the early Fall. Their stems are also longer. 

During Summer tuberous-rooted begonias, gloxinias, pri- 
mulas and cyclamen may be grown in the frame by using 
lath screens instead of glass. Also, it is an ideal place in which 
to start perennials. 

Coldframes may be built of a variety of materials. For 
permanency cement is best. Heavy planking may also be used. 
If rats are prevalent in the neighborhood, it is a wise precaution 





to fasten one-quarter to one-half-inch mesh wire on the bot- 
tom, letting it extend at least a foot inside the frame. 

An easily-moved frame may be made of roofing boards. I 
have had success with a frame 18 inches deep at the back and 
sloping to 12 inches at the front. Frames less than this in 
depth do not hold the heat as well. I have had plants nipped 
by frost in a shallow frame, whereas in a deeper frame no 
damage occurred. 

Sash covered with glass substitutes are lighter in weight 
than with glass but are not as durable. In spite of claims to 
the contrary, the glass substitutes, which cost less than glass, 
tear easily and are harder to keep clean. Also, if used during 
the Winter, accumulations of snow cause the substitutes to 
stretch and sag. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Three Good Landscape Annuals 


|B precows the years that I have kept a close watch for 
landscape annuals, three have come to light which I 
should like to present for the consideration of other gardeners 
with similar needs. 

The Venus navelwort, Omphalodes linifolia, is one of my 
special delights, because, I suppose, it gives much for the little 
care it requires. Coming from the dry, stony hillsides of Spain 
and Portugal, where it has to make its way under conditions 
somewhat similar to those in this garden, it answers, in its 
Summer-long production of small white flowers on foot-tall 
plants, all my requirements of a landscape annual of that type. 
The fact that it has pleasing gray foliage adds to its value. 
Although apparently a sun lover, according to the books, I 
find that it does very well in part shade, where it blossoms a 
little less freely perhaps but gets slightly taller and gives a 
somewhat longer season of bloom. 

The number of seed catalogues that list Sedum ceruleum 
would lead one to believe that most gardeners know and use 
the plant. Yet visits to other gardens do not confirm that be- 
lief. That is to be regretted, too, for I know of no more 
charming small annual to sow in unconsidered spots in the 
garden, where a three-inch mound of green (often red in dry, 
sunny situations), with the foliage smothered under a canopy 
of light sky-blue flowers during July and August would be 
appropriate. Amiable of disposition, generous in its giving, 
all that is needed to enjoy it is to rake the seeds lightly in the 
soil in Spring. 

A newcomer here, Tonella tenella, whose alliterative name 
was previously unknown to me, has made a very favorable 
impression so far. It is a child of Spring, for during a part of 
April and May it carpets the ground with little bluish-violet 
flowers, somewhat reminiscent of the blue-eyed Mary. To get 
that result, seeds should be sown in Autumn, preferably in 
October, this far North, I believe. It is said to self-sow rather 
freely; if it does tonella has very definite value as a landscape 
annual in wild and informal plantings. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Twigs Used for Winter Mulching 


LIGHT mulch of value for newly set iris, Oriental pop- 
pies, and other plants mulched primarily to prevent 
Winter heaving, is one of twigs. A handful of fallen twigs 
collected under a shade tree will mulch several plants effectually 
without danger of matting or smothering. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Autumn Care of Trees and Shrubs’ 


An expert's advice as to the work 
which should be done at this season 


HADE trees are welcoming hosts for our Summer visitors 
and, splendid in their Autumn foliage, they now cry to 
departing guests, ‘“We shall be here to greet you again 

and again and give you restful shade and healing comfort in 
this world of trouble and change.”’ 

Let it not be through fault of ours that some old veteran of 
a hundred Summers is no longer with us to join the welcoming 
hosts when Spring once more repeats the miracle of green 
leaves and living color. We Winter-condition our cars. We pre- 
pare our lawns. We tuck our flower beds away under protect- 
ing blankets of mulch. We are much concerned with our shrub- 
bery and evergreen plantings. Yet, all these can be replaced in 
a few years, while veteran shade trees are the result of scores of 
years of growth and battle against the elements. 

Stark against the sky, they stand all Winter battling the 
gales and many need our help to survive. Strained almost 
beyond endurance by high winds, there are scores of great trees 
with weakened branches, split crotches and depleted root 
systems. Open wounds have been infected by wood-rotting 
fungi and have started to decay. Wood-boring insects extend- 
ing their burrows and carpenter ants, entering through breaks 
in the protective bark, are digging away at the heartwood. 

Shade trees have faced many adverse conditions this Sum- 
mer. In some sections elms have been severely defoliated by the 
elm-leaf beetle. Pines have been attacked by bark beetles. Some 
have suffered from an insufficient rainfall. Therefore, shade 
trees need thoughtful attention this Fall, if they are to con- 
tinue in health and unbroken symmetry and vigor. 

Examine your shade trees. Be critical. You are seeking an- 
swers to several questions that may, if analyzed correctly, pro- 
long the life of nature’s best gift to mankind. It is a tragedy 
to lose a great tree through failure to detect in time some defect 
that could be easily repaired. 

Inspect closely the structural strength of your trees. Will 
the sharp V crotches split this Winter? Will some limb be 
torn away in an ice-storm or a northeast gale? It is simple to 
bolt a weakened crotch or to add strength with a steel cable to 
a sagging or over-burdened limb. Are any wounds, old prun- 
ing cuts or torn areas decaying? Are decayed areas slowly 
destroying the strength of trunk or limb? Skilled tree surgery 
and the added strength of steel bracing rods often will help 
your shade trees outlast many years of storm, snow and ice. 
Unaided, these same trees may be torn apart this Winter, their 
beauty and symmetry destroyed and ugly wounds exposed to 
wood-rotting fungi. 

Look carefully for deadwood that may fall during the 
Winter months. Consider the framework of spreading limbs. 
Should the tree be pruned to eliminate unnecessary branches 
and cross limbs or to remedy a too-dense growth of undesirable 
sprouts? Preventive trimming will give symmetry and strength 
to future growth, correct the balance between the top and 
roots and add a more pleasing contrast of shadow and light 
to the Summer lawn. Foresight will give a more even turf and 
eliminate, while helping the tree, unsightly bare spots from 
foliage which is too dense. 

Have your trees enjoyed full foliage the past Summer? Have 
your trees stored sufficient food for next Spring’s growth? If 
insects have badly defoliated them, as has been the case of 
countless elms in New England, next season’s buds will be 
small and ill-nourished. Look critically at the buds and twigs 
of your trees. If they are smaller than normal and are not 





*A radio talk by Col. Albert W. Dodge, Jr., over Station WEEI, at 9:00 
a.m., Saturday, October 12, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


fully matured, you will be disappointed in next years’ foliage 
and growth. Here you can do the most vital of Winter shade 
tree conditioning. Fall feeding of shade trees is now a well- 
recognized practice. Much is gained by intelligent feeding at 
this time and even up to the time the ground is frozen too 
deeply for such work to be continued. 

Winter frosts and Spring thaws disperse widely throughout 
the area of the feeding roots any tree food that is applied now. 
Fall, as well as Spring, is a season of active root growth and 
many elements are taken up by the tree now and stored in 
twigs and buds for use in the Spring. Remember, it ts the first 
vigorous growth of leaves in early Spring that produces the 
healthy twig and trunk development necessary for healthy 
trees during the Summer months. We do not expect vegetables 
or flowers to reach their best development without renewing 
the vital food elements in the soil. Yet, trees under street, park, 
and lawn conditions receive little or no nutrients from any 
source. 

Instead of the steady return to the soil of plant food under 
normal forest conditions, we do everything contrary to nature 
with our clean lawns, walks and streets. This is the season of 
raking and burning leaves. In each fire there is consumed many 
elements essential for shade tree nutrition. We must have clean, 
well-kept places. Streets and parks cannot be littered with 
leaves and débris which are unsightly and a fire hazard. 

However, for once, look at all this from the standpoint of 
the tree. For years, trees extend their roots, seeking the vital 
soil elements on which their health and growth depends. Fi- 
nally, a shade tree on a lawn exhausts all the available food 
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If the beautiful trees about homes and gardens are to be protected 
from marauding insect enemies, an intelligent spraying 
program must be followed. 
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and, surely, since we have robbed the tree of its normal food 
supply, we must return an equivalent in another form. 

When feeding trees, avoid using chemical fertilizers that 
merely promise a mixture of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash. 
Give trees organic food, keeping as closely as possible to 
nature’s formula as represented in forest mulches of leaf mold 
and humus. Feed deeply through crowbar or electrically 
drilled holes over the feeding area of the roots. 

Where the soil is light and of small water-holding capacity 
make numerous holes from 15 to 24 inches deep and fill with 
leaf mold and peat moss. This will help greatly in another 
important type of shade tree Winter-conditioning. Even with 
recent showers the soil around most trees holds too little 
moisture for a prolonged Winter. Most people believe trees 
use little or no water after the leaves drop in the Fall. This is 
a serious mistake. Both evergreen and deciduous trees take up 
water constantly from the soil, requiring moisture even in the 
coldest weather for vital life processes that continue all Winter. 
Dr. E. Porter Felt emphasizes the necessity of saturating the 
soil below the grass roots before the surface of the ground 
freezes but, if you have recently fed your trees or have intro- 
duced leaf mold and peat deeply into the ground, you have 
opened numerous entrances to deeper levels in which the tree 
roots may seek moisture. Let the hose run freely over this area 
until the soil has taken all it can. 

If you have not recently fed your trees, open up numerous 
holes through the turf, anyway, to allow deep penetration of 
the water. Otherwise, most of your efforts will be wasted and 
the much-needed water will run off or be retained by grass 
roots. Likewise, all of this advice applies with equal force to 
shrubbery and evergreen plantings. Winter-condition them 
also by heavy watering now before the ground freezes. 

Special attention should be given to elm trees this Fall. Elm- 
leaf beetles have appeared in alarming numbers in New Eng- 
land and along the Hudson river valley and their feeding on 
elm foliage was disastrous in many suburban towns. Many 
elms had to produce a second crop of leaves at the expense of 
their stored energy and food materials for next season and their 
weakened condition will make them special targets for con- 
tinued attacks unless helped by feeding. Spraying in 1941 
must not be neglected. One spray will not be sufficient in the 
majority of cases. When Winter-conditioning your shade trees 
plan your spray program for next season. The proper time for 
spraying is all-important. Spray rigs are limited in number and 
a few days’ delay in the Spring will cost your trees a loss of 
valuable foliage. 

Bark beetle damage to shade trees also became very serious 
the past year. These destructive insects have increased in alarm- 
ing numbers in hurricane-damaged woodlands and vast hordes 
are noW waiting to attack valuable shade trees. They represent 
a problem in special spraying and feeding and are a menace to 
a large variety of trees. Look closely for borer holes or bits of 
sawdust in the crevices of bark on trunks and limbs. Old pine 
trees, elms, oaks and maples are in 
special danger. 

During the inspection of your 
trees you may also notice large ‘‘toad- 
stools’ growing from cuts or wounds 
on elm trees. These are much more 
spectacular than dangerous. They do, 
however, indicate decay and are a 
warning of future trouble. 

Perhaps, you will notice many 
conditions that may lead you to seek 
scientific advice. If so, appeal to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
It will gladly help you with your 
problems or tell you where you can 
get reliable assistance. 

So, I say again, visit with your 
shade trees this Fall. Learn from 





“‘] push a button and Nature does the rest!’’ 
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them what must be done to carry them through the Winter 
they are facing. Consider their needs for early Spring. They 
will repay you with their graceful, swaying boughs against 
a Winter sky and in the Spring they will be there, unbroken 
and vigorous, in the full beauty of their foliage. 


Oregon Native for Rock Gardens 


(7 of Oregon’s best contributions to the rock garden 
was discovered about ten years ago and is only now 
finding its way into commercial lists. This gem needs a good 
common name, for Kalmiopsis leachiana is a handicap to the 
gardener who does not carry a dictionary in one hand. The 
first part of the name means kalmia-like and the last part is 
in honor of Mrs. John R. Leach of Portland, Oregon, who 
discovered the plant in southern Oregon. The plant shows 
its kinship so strongly that it was first described by a 
distinguished western botanist as a rhododendron. Later, it 
was re-classified by Dr. Alfred Rehder, of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in Boston as a new genus and was given its present name. 

Its first exhibition abroad, at a London show, brought it 
an award of merit from the Alpine Garden Society of Great 
Britain and it shows promise of winning wide acceptance as 
soon as it is offered by a larger list of growers. 

This plant grows from eight to twelve inches high and 
spreads slowly into a mat by means of underground runners and 
layered branches. One plant was reported as more than six feet 
across, all from one central root. The leaves are small and dark 
glossy green. The blossoms appear in late April or early May 
and continue for a number of weeks. The flowers are a deep 
pink and suggest tiny kalmia blossoms, often over a dozen in 
a loose cluster. 

Cultural directions are meager, as yet. They are: good 
drainage, light shade, a loose soil well filled with humus and 
a protecting mulch of peat. If the plant is true to its kin, it 
will want the soil to have at least a mildly acid reaction and 
will abhor any trace of lime. Likewise, it will want its foliage 
sprayed often during the warm Summer: weather. Its range 
of hardiness, of course, will have to be learned by experience. 


—Robert Moulton Gatke. 
Salem, Ore. 


Proper Depth Important for Bulbs 


Bes planting of bulbs will be an important operation from 
now until early November. Certain instructions are most 
important. The holes where the bulbs are to go should always 
be large enough so that the bulbs will rest on the bottom. 
Often a sharpened stick is used to make the holes and an air 
pocket is left under each bulb. This is very bad practice but 
can be corrected by running a little sand into the holes before 
the bulbs are placed in position. This is a particularly good 
plan to follow with lilies, which 
sometimes decay when they come 
into direct contact with wet soil. 
When bulbs are being planted in 
beds they must be at the same depth 
or they will not bloom at the same 
time. There should be three inches 
to the bottom of crocus bulbs, five 
inches to the bottom of narcissus 
bulbs, six inches to the bottom of 
tulip bulbs, and seven or more inches 
to the bottom of most lilies. This, 
of course, is speaking in a general 
way. If the bulbs are unusually small 
or the soil is heavy, they should not 
be planted so deeply but in sandy 
soil they should always be set a 
little deeper. 


\ 


Joe E. Buresch 
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LECTURERS AVAILABLE FOR GARDEN CLUBS 

















@ Trees and Plants for 
Fragrance 
®@ Color in the Garden 


@ Autumn Fruits and 
Foliage 
Lectures illustrated with color slides 


DONALD D. WYMAN 
North Abington Mass. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


Contributor to the Christian Science Monitor 
“Let’s Have a Beautiful as” 
(An inspiring demonstration-lecture) 
“Flower Arrangement” 











demonstrated 
(Mrs. Pease has combined her knowledge of 
antiques and flower arrangement. 
“A Garden for Leisure” 
(Mrs. Pease’s garden, which she designed, 
has been awarded a certificate from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society.) 


181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 


For 


Garden Lecturers 
and Kindred Subjects 


write 


GEORGE W. Britt 
120 Boylston St. 
Tel. HANcock 3867 


Boston 











"Garden Highlights" 


2000 feet Kodachrome movies of garden 
views and close-ups of specimen blooms 
through the seasons with lecture. 
“Inspiring talk—interesting and instruc- 
tive—moving pictures outstanding.” 
—Berkshire Garden Center 
OTHER LECTURES AVAILABLE 
Fee on Application 
“THE MERRYS” 
43 Harrison Street 
Newton Highlands Massachusetts 











oa the 
Garden Up-to- 
Date”’ 


“Bulbs to 
Make th 
\ Garden Gay” 
* Illustrated 
with gardens 
built before you, as the lec- 
ture progresses by the 
TWO HAPPY GARDENERS 
Wakefield, Mass. 





: 


Tel. Crystal 1477 


GARDEN 
FACTS & FOLLIES 


An hour of practical ideas 
originally given and illustrated. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, an a. 
69 Newbury Street 
No High Priced Fees 














GOURDS 


A Delightful and Entertaining Lecture by 
the Author of “The First Gourd Book.” 
Illustrated with many colored slides and 
beautiful photographs touching on all 
phases of gourds — their historical and 
utilitarian, cultural and decorative aspects. 
Fees moderate. 
HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-V.ne Vernon, Connecticut 





LOUISE THOMPSON 
LECTURES 

“Color Phases in Flower Arrangements” 

“Your Personality Expressed in Table 
Arrangements”’ 

“The Accent on Flowers in Your Home” 

“Creative Holiday Decorations for the 
Home” 

Special Course on Flower Arrangements 
All lectures fully illustrated with contain- 
ers, fabrics and spontaneously created flower 
arrangements. For dates and fees—write 

41 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





**Color, Composition and Design 
of Massachusetts Gardens.”’ 
**Color, Compositien and Design 

of New England Gardens.”’ 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interest- 
esting lecture. I have never seen such 
perfect color photography.” 
Special fees will be given to clubs present- 
ing the lecture for the benefit of any of the 
relief organizations. 
HELENE BOLL 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





JUDGING SMALL FLOWER SHOWS, 
MAUD R. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Ky. 





ANNE LEONARD 
9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass, 


Presents three lectures illustrated with the 
large professional size direct color plates. 
Garden Pictures Through the Year 
Marvels of Nature 
“sar the Far-Away Isle (ready Feb. 
1941 
Operator and latest improved equipment 
provided for all lectures. 





IRINA KHRABROFF 
126 West 104 Street New York 


Presents ae! aay 

IN THE VALLEY F THE ROSES. 
World rose ode 4 in the heart of 
Balkans. History of the rose, the 
attar, rose culture and industry. 

Also lectures on Czech and Polish 
gardens. Beautiful colored slides. 
ON TOUR—Kentucky to Iowa, March 
15 to April 15. Special rates for benefits. 





A NEW LECTURE 
b 
Mrs. Harry Hayward, F.R.HS. 


Lecture illustrated with natural color slides 
of many rare and unusual perennial and 
alpine plants grown in the speaker’s own 
garden. Rare Primulas especially featured. 


Address 
668 AUBURN STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 





Flower Co-ordination 


A four lesson course in flower arrangement, 
combining theory with student practice 
under critical guidance of instructor. 
Single Lectures: Flower Arrangement; 
Construction of Christmas Wreaths and 
Garlands. Details on request. 


MRS. CHESTER COOK 
16 Belfry Terrace Lexington, Mass 


4 POPULAR LECTURES 


Design in Flower Arrangement 
A Flower Arrangement Clinic 
How to Judge Flower Arrangements 

Arrangements for Church Altars 
Graduate New York School of Art. Member 
of Speakers’ Bureau Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 

MBS. ALBERT R. SHARP 

15 Fairbanks St. Brookline, Mass. 








New Illustrated folder describes COLORED 
CHALK TALKS on “A Garden for Birds’, 
“Wild Life’, etc. GERTRUDE ALLEN, 
34 Avon Way, Quincy, Mass. 





“Walls and Intimate Gardens.” Koda- 
chrome Slides. “New Annuals and Peren- 
nials and Forgotten Old Ones.” “Behind 
the Scenes at the Flower Show.” Apply to 
MES. SEWALL CABOT, 54 Sargent Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 








YEAR ’ROUND BEAUTY IN THE GAR- 
DEN. Lecture and Kodachrome Movies of 
the Howard Garden taken throughout every 
season of the vear. A. E. HOWARD, Beech- 
mont Street, Worcester, . 


Mrs. Dallas Blair-Smith 


announces her management of 
TWO TOURS 


by 
ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 

Landscape Architect 
During January, February and March Mrs. 
Flanders will travel from New York to the 
Pacific Coast and east through the Southern 
States—and during June, July and August, 
from New York north through the Eastern 
States to Canada and West to Wisconsin. 
While on tour she will be available for indi- 
vidual lectures on a variety of Garden 
Topics and for courses of lectures. 
For further information communicate with 

MES. BLAIR-SMITH 

515 Madison Avenue, New York 
Special terms will be arranged for war or 
scholarship benefits. 


MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Natural color slides 

1. “The All Season Hardy Garden” 
2. “Spring and Autumn Garden Glory” 
3. “Peace in a Garden” 
Without slides NEW 
“American Horticulture Steps Out’ 








Better Gardens, Prettier 


Homes and Communities 
Soil testing demonstration. How to 
overcome garden enemies. For list of 
lectures with colored slides that show 
how, address 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 


Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Wild Flowers in the Garden 
How to make them thrive. How to 
propagate and grow your own. With 
slides in color if desired, and 

15 Other Informal Garden Talks 

WILL OC. CURTIS 
Landscape Designer and Horticulturist 
“Garden in the Woods” 

So. Sudbury, Mass. List upon request 

















ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (Oolored 
slides). Gardens Around Charleston. Illus- 
trations include the world famous Mag- 
nolia; Middleton and Cypress Gardens, 
The Personal Thomas Jefferson. Pictures of 
Williamsburg, Virginia; his home, Monti- 
cello, and the University of Virginia. MRS. 
J. THOMPSON BROWN, 399 Connecticut 
Ave., Spartanburg, South Carolina. 





LECTURE: Growing Dutch Bulbs in the 
House. LOIS LILLEY HOWE, 2 Appleton 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





R. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden 
Talks and Study Groups. Route 5, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Summer, Groton, Mass. 





LECTURES Single or Special Course. 
“Table Settings,” ‘Color,’ “Still-Life Com- 
position,” “Personal Problems.”’ Demonstra- 
tions shown with smart appointments. 
L J. HEISSENBUTTEL 
125 East 57th Street, New York 








OLD FASHIONED GARDEN ROSES. 
Lecture illustrated with beautiful, colored 
slides. MRS. FREDERICK LOVE EKEAYS, 
Great Neck, New York. Author of OLD 
ROSES, Macmillan Company. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
HAROLD T. BENT, 124 Edgell Rd., Fram- 
ingham Center, Mass. 





DECORATING THE HOUSE FOR 
CHRISTMAS: A new lecture demonstrated 
with backgrounds and accessories. ... 
MRS. ANSON H. SMITH, 203 Highland 
St., Dedham, Mass. 





STIMULATING TALKS: “Personality in 
Garden,” “French Gardens,” ‘“‘Western Gar- 
dens,” “New Garden Ideas,” “Three Garden 
Christmases.” Small Fee. PROP. ARNOLD, 
87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 





NEW LECTURE 


With 1600 Feet of Colored 
Motion Pictures 


* 


The Standing Committee of The 
Trustees of Public Reservations, 
a private organization voluntarily 
supported and privately admin- 
istered, takes pleasure in announc- 
ing a new lecture ‘Preserving 
Beautiful and Historic Places in 
Massachusetts.’’ Secretary Laur- 
ence B. Fletcher will review the 
history of the organization, out- 
line its futtre plans, and with 
colored motion picture films show 
some of the reservations owned 
and maintained by the Trustees, 
some they wish to acquire and 
views of the glorious countryside 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Fletcher 
will take the audience on a field 
trip in color through the North 
and South Shores of Massachu- 
setts as far west as the Berkshire 
Hills, showing gardens, water- 
falls, and many of the other fea- 
tures of the field trip which is now 
becoming so popular. 


Inquiries concerning fees and 
dates should be addressed to 


LAURENCE B. FLETCHER 
Secretary 


50 Congress Street, Boston 
Tel. HUBbard 9185 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 
“Gardens from Maine to Mexico.” 
“The Charm and Romance of Early New 
England Houses.” 
“Bright Pages from Southern Cities.” 
“Echoes from a Carolina Plantation.” 
All in the new direct color process. 
“I have never seen more brilliant work 
than your seascapes and your sunsets, 
and I was thrilled with some of your 


pictures.” Edward I. Farrington, 
Sec’y, Mass. Horticultural Society 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


324 Tappan Street 
BROOKLINE MASSACHUSETTS 














Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 


Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 
Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 


QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 








DOWN THE GARDEN PATH IN 
ENGLAND. AND HOLLAND 
One Hour of Color Movies 
with Commentary by 


GEORGE A. YARWOOD 
Landscape Architect, A. S. L. A. 
196 Lafayette St. Salem, Mass. 
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Wits atels 
TREE FOOD 





LILACS 


It takes two years 
longer to produce 
French Lilacs on their own roots, 
but it is worth while because we 
can assure our customers of more 
vigorous plants, true to type and 


hardy enough for northern clim- PROTECTS YOUR TREES 


ates. You can buy these splendid 








Lilacs today at very moderate Strong, healthy, well-fed trees resist 
prices. We can offer you doubles disease and insect attacks, and are 
and singles, any color from pink not susceptible to Winter injury. 
to purple and any size from 2-3 Wilson’s Tree Food is a uniform 
ft. to 5-6 ft. blending of rich organic materials 


combined to produce long lasting re- 


Prize PEONIES sults. No inert filler is used. Each 


srand’s Peony Pacmachave specialises ingredient has a definite function 
in the world’s best Peonies for over 70 and effect—producing better results 


years and now have the largest and finest and greater economy. 
collection in the country. Your choice of 


over a hundred lovely varieties will cost ’ 
you less than you anticipate because of 


our large stock. Look through our at- 





tractive, colored catalog and order early. GRUB PROOFS and FERTILIZES 
Our Beautiful 1940 Catalog Simultaneously protects lawns from 
is FREE Japanese beetle grubs and fertilizes. 
100 pounds ($8) treats 2500 sq. ft. 
Many New Irises and other peren- ‘ 3 P 
nials, Flowering Crabs for the Far Write Dept. E-1015 for literature 
North, Double Flowering Plums, 
Northern Apricots, Bush Cherries, 
Ornamentals. a 

















BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc.| | WDM ARI cLset™ 


142 Eact D'vision St., Faribault, Minn. 





RSEY 
SPRINGFIELD, New JE 





Y 

























BEGONIAS, 


And How to Grow Them 
By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Begonias form one of the most interesting of 
plant groups. This comprehensive book is 
aimed especially at begonia enthusiasts. It 
covers all phases of cultivation and propaga- 
tion for all varieties. Written by one of the best 
known authorities, it is a book that every be- 
gonia collector should own. 16 pages of illus- 
trations. Postpaid in U.S. ................ $1.00 





THE 
GARDENER’S ALMANAC 


Compiled from Horticulture 

A garden calendar that will serve as a daily 
reminder year in and year out, how to organize 
your work and to budget your time to get the 
most out of gardening, both in pleasure and 
results. An indispensable guide with pertinent 
information on flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, 
shrubs, and lawns. An invaluable book. 32 line 
drawings, 8 pages of plates. 
Postpaid in U.S. ..... $1.00 





HERBS, 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


This low priced book on herbs is written by one 
of the country’s leading authorities to make 
available to everyone all the information that 
the beginner as well as the expert needs in 
order to grow, enjoy and use herbs successfully. 
34 illustrations. Postpaid in U.S. ......... $1.00 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 





Amaryllis Belladonna in Missouri 
N ANY old gardens, and some new ones, proudly display 
clumps of “‘hardy amaryllis’’ late each Summer. These 
plants have been rather casually identified as Lycoris squami- 
gera (Amaryllis hallit) since that was the only genus known 
to be as hardy as these ‘‘magic lilies’’ so obviously are. Any 
bulb that threw up foliage in early Spring, lost it again, and 
then reappeared as large pink frosty blossoms on a naked spike 
some time in late Summer was automatically dubbed L. 
squamigera. 

Some years ago the Missouri Botanical Garden found a pur- 
chase of lycoris to have unusually large bulbs. In fact, they 
were colossal. Blooming for the first time in quantity this 
year, they came into flower two or three weeks after the 
regular lycoris, and were somewhat deeper in color, with minor 
differences in size and number. Identified as Amaryllis bella- 
donna, they definitely establish the hardiness of that species, 
since the Winter of 1939-40 was a hard one, with sub-zero 
temperatures and considerable quantities of snow and ice. 

Whether or not they will be useful in reducing the price 
level for this type of late-Summer flower, they are still helpful 
in lengthening the blooming season, and in opening up more 
sources of supply. For those scientifically minded gardeners 
who like to know exactly what they have in the back yard, 
the easiest way to tell whether a ‘magic lily’’ is Lycoris 
squamigera or Amaryllis belladonna is by the size of the bulb, 
and by the date of bloom. The second has a bulb that is often 
as large as a child’s head, and it blooms here in August and 
September. Lycoris, on the other hand, has a bulb about three 
inches in diameter, and blooms in late July and early August. 
It was separated from the genus amaryllis on the very tech- 
nical grounds of bearing few rather than many ovules to a 
cell, and of having black rather than green seeds. 

St. Louis, Mo. —Ruth Layton. 


Spider Lilies Grown From Seed 


> eon it increases slowly from bulbs, the local wild 
spider lily, Hymenocallis occidentalis, is well worth grow- 
ing from seed. Also, it is often possible to collect seed where 
bulbs canot be dug and at a season when it is not desirable to 
dig them. Collected plants grown in low damp shady places 
in my own garden each bear two or three seeds every year. 
The seeds are green, fleshy, the size of marbles and enclosed in 
a thin membranous covering that splits to let them fall to the 
ground when ripe. Planted in a mixture of sharp sand and 
peat moss and kept outdoors over Winter they germinate 
readily in the Spring. Seeds left partly exposed the past Winter 
rotted, although no covered seed did so. Perhaps, the reason 
so few seedlings are found in the wild is insufficient Winter 
covering. 

The literature is contradictory about the season of bloom. 
Here the spider lily blooms somewhat later than the related 
lycoris. There is considerable variation among the flowers of 
collected bulbs in width of perianth segments but even the 
very poorest flowers I have seen were well worth garden space. 
The beauty and fragrance of the blooms compare well with 
those of ismenes. The native spider lily grows wild as far 
north as Illinois and can, doubtless, be grown in gardens 
father north than its range. For best results it should be planted 
in shade, preferably where the soil is damp much of the year, 
and disturbed as little as possible from year to year. 

South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 
































SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE POsTPAID 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


LANDSCAPE CURBING 


2, A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
#, Metal Edging Strip For The | 
*° Separation of Lawn From | 
= Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


¢ THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
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Evergreen Shedding Normal 


VERGREENS shed their leaves in much the same way as 

other trees except that this does not occur until the end 

of the second, third, fourth or even fifth year in the case of 

some pines. Eventually, however, the needles turn brown and 

fall, building up the attractive soil covering typical of pine 
groves. 

The browning of the older foliage of pines and arborvitz 
at this season is a strictly normal process. Nevertheless, it fre- 
quently is the cause of much apprehension, because many fail 
to realize that leaf shedding occurs in evergreens as well as in 
other trees. Sometimes the needles of more than one season 
turn brown. This may be caused by drought or Winter injury. 
The more vigorous the tree is, the longer the needles remain 
green and continue to function. 

Arborvitz, likewise, have the habit of shedding foliage in 
early Fall except that the older small twigs with attached 
foliage are shed instead of just the leaves. Here, also, it is only 
the older growth which is cast off and it is comparatively easy 
to tell whether the browning is caused by disease or is a 
normal shedding. Browning due to insect injury or fungous 
infection usually includes the tips of branches and sometimes 
kills them entirely. Fresh green foliage at the end of a branch 
generally means a normal change, even though a considerable 
proportion of the needles do turn brown. 


Stamford, Conn. —Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


Notes on the Smaller Bulbs 


LTHOUGH most of the so-called “‘Dutch’’ bulbs will 
be rather scarce this Fall, a few words are not amiss. 
Of the dwarf ones which bloom in the Spring but are planted 
in the Fall, the scillas are particularly to be recommended. 
The colors are blue, pink and white and the attractive little 
flowers may be used very advantageously around beds of taller 
bulbs such as tulips and daffodils. They also look very well 
scattered through the shrubbery. Then, there are the snow- 
drops, which are among the earliest of all the bulbs to bloom, 
pure white in color and very welcome as harbingers of Spring. 
Muscari are not to be overlooked. Many garden makers, in- 
deed, consider them among the choicest of Spring bulbs. They 
have an unusually formal appearance but are very useful for 
edging and make delightful beds, especially when massed at 
the base of taller plants. 


The Grand Duchess Oxalis 


ROBABLY the Grand Duchess oxalis is the best kind to 

grow in the house for Winter flowering. The bulbs should 
be potted up right away. These bulbous plants are attractive 
even when not in flower, as the foliage is distinctly orna- 
mental. The oxalis looks especially well when grown in hang- 
ing pots or baskets and this is the best method to follow. The 
Grand Duchess has flowers in three colors—pink, lavender and 
white. They are larger than those of any other oxalis and 
are borne in clusters on long stout stems. Usually they open 
about 10 o'clock in the morning and close at night but each 
flower reopens two or three days before it withers and drops 
off. The bulbs should be planted an inch deep and six or 
eight to a pot. 
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MADONNA LILIES OF GRAND QUALITY 


We have just received a large importation of the SALONIKA form of Lilium 
candidum in splendid condition. These are the finest bulbs of Lilium candidum 
we have ever handled and came through when existing war conditions seemed 
to make their safe arrival very doubtful. We have always had great success 
with October plantings of this most immaculate of all hardy lilies and anyone 
planting now can be assured of splendid flowers next year. The grower of 
these bulbs had 35 flowers on many spikes last July and we have ourselves 
had 25-28 flowers on only medium sized bulbs. Many bulbs are 35-40 cent. in 
circumference. Prices 30-40-50-75 cents each, $3.00-$4.50-$6.00-$7.50 dozen, 
$20.00-$32.50-$45.00-$60.00 per 100. ALL ORDERS OF LILIUM CANDI- 
DUM CAN BE SHIPPED OUT SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


Many other hardy liliums. including REGALE, CROCEUM, TENUIFOLIUM, 
PARDALINUM GIGANTEUM, AMABILE, SUPERBUM. CANADENSE, 
TESTACEUM, UMBELLATUM, ELEGANS, WASHINGTONIANUM, 
MONADELPHUM and others are ready now. 


TULIPS 


No need to be without TULIPS next season, while sold out on some varieties 
we have many thousands of fine bulbs in over 100 varieties and at very 


moderat rices. 
~ NARCISSUS 


We have these in prices to meet every purse, both named varieties and mix- 
tures, a very fine mixture of either short trumpets or all types, $4.00 per 100, 
$35.00 per 1,000; good second sized flowering bulbs only, $3.00 per 100, 
$25.00 per 1,000. We still have 15 varieties of the dainty Species Narcissus as 
well as many of Tulips. 

On most of the lesser Dutch bulbs we are now virtually sold out but have many 
other interesting varieties like Camassias, Anemones, Ranunculus, Leuco- 
jums, Amaryllis Halli, native Fritillarias, and other interesting varieties. We 
also carry many native plants like Cypripediums, Trilliums, single and double 
Sanguinarias, Erythroniums, Dodecatheons and numerous other varieties. 


HARDY ROSES 


From October 15 and until freezing up weather is a splendid time to plant 


Roses. We have a large collection of both standard varieties and novelties, 
including 10 of the new Brownell sub-zero varieties. Fall planting gives splen- 
did results. 

CRAN-COVER 
A little later in the season everyone needing a mulch should try CRAN-COVER. 
We offer it in bales at $2.25 each. Special prices on truck load lots loose. 


No other Winter mulch equals this 


Come and See Our Stock—Open for Business 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. on 
week days—S A.M. to 5 P.M. Sundays 


Telephone Weymouth 1110 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Massachusetts 














FALL PLANTING TIME 


EVERGREENS planted now will become established during the 
Fall months and give beauty throughout the Winter. Our YEWS, 
HEMLOCKS and a wide selection of other material are in fine 
condition. 

PEONIES may still be planted to give excellent results next June 
in the flowering season. PHLOX and other perennials for a colorful 
garden next year. 

AZALEAS have formed their buds for next year’s growth and 
transplant successfully now. Other deciduous trees and shrubs will 
be in condition to move a little later. LILACS transplant particularly 
well in the Fall. 


Our catalog will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY Tel. Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 





LECTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 











For Better Fruits and Flowers DEAN KAY MUMS 


Beautifully Dlustrated Lectures 
“The Gaspe Wonderland” 
“The Great Smokies”’ 
“Taming the Wild Flowers”’ 
“In Tropical Florica’”’ 
“The Charm of the Gardens”’ 


For information address 


WALTER H. HARRISON 
“Birch Lawn” Amherst, Mass. 


Flower Arrangement | 


Demonstrated with living plant 
material. Single or course lec- 
tures. Fee on application. 


MRS. CHARLES A. FITZPATRICK 
6 Brighton Road Worcester, Mass. 























PRUNE! 


t is easy to do good work with BARTLETT 
EQUIPMENT. Used and endorsed by experts. 
omplete line of Pruning tools, shears, saws, 
trimmers, etc. Illustrated Catalog free. 

No. 18 Saw illustrated—Price $3.15 Prepaid 


BARTLETT co. 
3021 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 





See “‘Horticulture,” p. 293: “I consider this 
one of the most important introductions of 
recent years.”"—Ed. I. Farrington, Editor. 
Introducer’s Stock: 
3 plants $1 postpaid, 7 $2, doz. $3 


Also other new, early, mums, hardy 
way up in Maine. 


H. ROY MOSNAT 
BELLE PLAINE IOWA 





MES. HELEN HUSSEY CHAMPLIN 








EDWARD B. LYON 


Lectures or courses on all phases 
of Lawn Care, and the treatment of 
Lawn Problems. 

Illustrated in natural color. 


Mr. Lyon is special lecturer at the 
Lowthorpe School 


24 ALMA AVENUE, BELMONT, MASS. 


Lectures on Flower Arrange- 
ments in color 

Suitable Home Arrangements 

Unusual and Problem Vases 

Christmas Decorations and 
Legend 


Rochester, New Hampshire 
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Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and 
Wild Flowers. We have specialized 
'n these for over 60 years. May we 
serve you? Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain 
the world around, all coming to us by 
way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- 
esting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 


CEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY 











Lachenalia Pendula Superba Prepai 
Firecracker-like flowers of brilliant coral 
red, tipped green and purple. Excellent 
indoors. Easily in bloom for Xmas. 
6 to 8 Weeks of Gorgeous Bloom 
25 tor $3.75, postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, inc. 





LILIUM 


Giganteum Himalaicum 
Large bulbs $1.50 each—Postpaid 


THE LILY GARDENS 
Bellevue Washington 


| 299 Dreer Building Phitadelphia, Pa. | 











Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTIOULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1940. 
State of Massachusetts ss 
County of Suffolk. ae 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the followin 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, a 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August, 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston. 

Oakes Ames, Vice-Pres., North Easton. 

William Ellery, Vice-Pres., 166 Fisher Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 

John 8S. Ames, Treas., North Easton. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees. and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders. if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacitv other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that anv other person, 
association, or corporation has anv interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated bv him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON. Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th dav of September, 1940. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notarv Public 
(My commission expires Julv 18, 1941) 
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New Fruits Awaiting Recognition 


“Tropical Fruits for Southern Florida and Cuba and Their Uses,”’ by 
David Sturrock, superintendent of the Atkins Institution of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University, Soledad, Cienfuegos, Cuba. Published 
by the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Price, $1.25. Paper covers. 


This forward looking book has been published concurrently 
with the release of the census reports that Florida is one of 
the few states with a rapidly increasing population. Out of 
his understanding of subtropical and tropical agriculture, Mr. 
Sturrock points to the place which now unexploited fruits 
may take in the development of the economy of the southern 


portion of that peninsula, and in Cuba. He writes: 


There is romance and geographical interest in the fruiting plants introduced 
from other countries. The mango from India, from earliest times a recipient 
of religious honors, comes to us through the early adventurous voyages of 
the Portuguese by way of Brazil. Later other varieties came from Indo-China 
and the Philippines, having come around the world by diverse methods to 
meet in our back yard. The avocado and sugar apple from Central America, 
the loquat from China and Japan, and the litchi and longan from China are 
fruits of great merit. From Mexico we have the sapodilla and the white 
sapote, while Africa gives us the kei apple, the ketembilla, and the carissa. 
The Cattley guava and Surinam cherry are from Brazil, while the tamarind, 
one of the most useful of fruits, and the carambola, one of the most interest- 
ing, come to us from Asia. 

Scattered throughout the lower part of Florida are numerous old speci- 
mens of these fruiting species. They have been producing fruit for a number 
of years, thereby proving their adaptability to the soil and to climatic condi- 
tions of this region. 


Mr. Sturrock goes on to an able discussion of the climatic 
factors and cultural technique necessary for the growing of 
the plants in which he is interested. 

His discussion of preserves, jams, jellies, pastes, and fruit 
juices looks toward the commercial development of neglected 
fruits. The processes of manufacture, he points out, are under- 
stood. Once in production, other subtropical fruit products 
will follow orange marmalade and guava jelly into general 
popularity. 

In the major portion of the book Mr. Sturrock lists and 
describes the fruit plants for whose future he is working. The 
newcomer to the subject, whose knowledge of warm-climate 
fruits is probably limited to citrus fruits, bananas, figs, and 
perhaps avocados, will be amazed at the number of others 
awaiting development. 


Now a Family Album of Flowers 


“The Flower Family Album,” by Fischer and Harshbarger. Published by 
the authors, Shenandoah, Iowa. Price $1.50. 


Obviously, this is a book not for the botanist, but for the 
average home gardener. It aids in identifying a large number 
of plants. The book is, primarily, a series of drawings, made 
to scale, arranged according to families and accompanied by 
helpful comments, such as the distinguishing features of the 
‘lily, iris and amaryllis families. 





Soilless Gardening for Beginners 


“Gardening Without Soil,’’ by A. H. Phillips. Published by the Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


This is another book useful to the amateur interested in 
soilless gardening. It is non-technical and, while it does not 
cover the subject as extensively nor in as detailed a fashion as 
some books recently published, it is much easier for the average 
layman to understand. Also, although it has been adapted for 
conditions in England, its methods can find a ready application 
here. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to an- 
nounce that 


MR. FRANK MURRAY 


is now affiliated with us, 
and will continue to visit 
his many friends in the 
trade as usual. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 








HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many 
new as well as the favorite older varieties. 
Write Dept. H for 1940 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 

















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


RARE PERENNIAL SEEDS: Daphne 
Geraldiana (yellow) ; Eremurus robustus ; 
Cytisus purpureus; Fritillaria pallidiflora; 
Fritillaria karadaghensis; Clematis sibir- 
ica; Vinca herbacea; fresh Manitoba seed, 
package 50c. Catalogue nearly 600 hardiest 
varieties trees, shrubs, perennial flowers. 
No permit required to import. Write F. L. 
Skinner, F.R.H.S., Dropmore, Manitoba, 
Canada. 








EXTRA SELECT Pansy plants, complete 
color mixture; Violas, any color or mixed; 
English Daisies, white, red, pink; blue For- 
get-me-nots, 33 for $1.00; 100, $2.50. 
Assort as you please. Five each 6 peren- 
nials, my selection, $1.00. All plants twice- 
transplanted, field grown, for you who want 
only the best. Express only. Paul Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





ADD sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias. You'll en- 
joy new thrills, a wealth of pleasure, grow- 
ing these floral gems from China. Easy cul- 
ture. Free catalogue. “Longview,” Box H, 
Crichton, Ala 





BLUEBERRIES; for Fall Planting,—a full 
line of our standard varieties, hardy New 
England own quality plants for Home 
Gardens. Free Folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, 
SEEDS: Plant now for Winter flowering 
under glass. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, ae 
ment F, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 








TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 








€> Peat Moss 335° 


100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... $2.00 | | HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 





100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure ||. $2.75 : 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure .|... $9.75 | | DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 


100 Ibs. Bone Meal............ $3.00 | | HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 


ROTTED STEER receipt of 25 cents. 


100 Ibs., $1.00; 2-3 tons ....... 6 ton | | HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 


1-ton bulk, $7.00; 4 tons, bulk . .$5 ton cents. 
Delivered Phila. and 


vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Pa. WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 











Lies Phone Lexington 210 smmeemenf | BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by 
International Friendship Gardens. 2 bu 
bag, by freight $1.00. Michigan Peat Co., 
Buchanan, Michigan. 





HEMEROCALLIS Winsome  Oollection: 
Amaryllis, Bijou, Shirley, Winsome (Alter- 
nate, Ourlypate). $3.25 prepaid. List of 
100 varieties. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


LATE WHITE NARCISSUS, early native 
and Emperor daffodils, $2.00 per hundred, 
$15.00 er thousand. Postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT: Twenty- 
two years’ experience with flowers, vegeta- 
bles, orchards, lawns, soils, and all branches 
of estate management. American, married, 
no children. Resourceful, dependable. _No 
liquor or tobacco. Nine years last position. 
Excellent references. B. D., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN, lifetime experience, 
supervising landscaping for estates and in- 
stitutions. Present place of employment 12 
ears. Good reason for desiring change. 
. T., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW 
NOVEMBER 7, 8, 9 and 10 


Thursday, 2 to 10 p.m. 
Friday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday, | to 10 p.m. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admission 50 Cents 
Free to Members 





BROADCASTS 


Saturday Mornings, 9:00 a.m. 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


October 19—Arno Nehrling 
"More and Better Chrysanthe- 
mums’ 


October 26—Allen Wood, Jr. 
"What to Grow in the Winter 
Window Garden" 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





NOVEMBER 7, 8, 9, 10, 1940 
(Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday) 


THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


to be held at 
The American Museum of 
Natural History 
77th Street—Central Park West 

New York City 
Private view from 7 to 10 P.M. on the open- 
ing day for members of The Horticultural 
Society of New York and the affiliated or- 
ganizations of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Open Friday and Saturday 
from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; Sunday, from | 
to 5 P.M. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CLINIC 


On November 7, from 4 to 6 P.M., Mrs. Roy 
Lincoln will give the first of ten lectures on 
"Flower Arrangement.” These lectures com- 





Arrangement Clinic" begun on October 3. 
Fee for this part of the course: $8 to mem- 
bers; $10 to non-members. Full details will 
be sent upon request. 








prise the second half of an "Art and Flower | 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


With the co-operation of the 


Philadelphia Branch of the 
National Association of 
Gardeners 
and the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott 


Horticultural Foundation 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1940 
2 to 9 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1940 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 











For Schedules and Entry Blanks 
Address the Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 











HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS 





The Lenten Rose 
In mixed colors, white, shades of 
pink and red, from February to 
March. Very hardy. Flowering size 
plants, 75c each, 3 for $2, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





EREMURUS BLEND 


One-season growth Eremurus seedlings 
in splendid mixture, including pink, 
rose, coppery orange, golden, lemon, 
and: buff. Plant now. 10 for $1.00; 25 
for $2.00; 100 for $7.50. 

Oatalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 





MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 


4 GLORIOUS DAYLILIES 


all vigorous and free blooming 


GEORGE YELD, yellow flushed with rosy 
band, large and striking, July. 
HIGHBOY, yellow and very tall, 5 ft. Aug. 
HYPERION, best pale yellow, July-August. 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, July-August. 
$2.00 for 4 var. (add 25c postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











Write for Fall offer 


Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 
Shrubs 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








Important Coming Events 


Oct. 17. Worcester, Mass. Exhibit of Fruit Table Decorations of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 18-20. Yosemite Valley, Cal. Fall Meeting of the California 
Garden Clubs, Inc., at the Ahwahnee Hotel. 

Oct. 20-22. Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual Fall Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society in conjunction with the Oklahoma Rose Society at 
the Skirvin Hotel. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 4. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Schenley Park. 

Oct. 25. Richmond, Va. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Garden Clubs. 

Oct. 26-27. Rutledge, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Delaware 
County Garden Club in the Rutledge Auditorium. 

Nov. 1-3. Amherst, Mass. Thirty-first Annual Horticultural Show in 
the Physical Education Building at Massachusetts State College. 
Nov. 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Annual Chrysanthemum Exhibition of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall 
Nov. 7-10. Boston, Mass. Annual Autumn Flower Show of the Mas- 

sachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 8-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, the Philadelphia branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners and the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation at Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 8-10. New York, N.Y. Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at the American Museum of Natural 
History (Preview Nov. 7). 

Nov. 8-10. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Convention and Exhibition of the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America at the Hotel Hollenden and 
the Masonic Auditorium. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 1. Chicago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Chicago Park District in the Garfield and Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tories. 


Gourd Show at the Garden Center, 





















Immense, fragrant 
g white blooms shaded 

= {lilac-pink. American- 2 
~—s grown, guaranteed to 
ma bloom. 3 Bulbs 25c; 4 
7,60c;15,$1.Postpaid Cero 
Easy 6 Grow/ }|! Bulb Book Free LEV tiey 

¢ Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., | 18 Burpee Bidg., Philade 





PLANT NOW 


New and choice Hemerocallis. Rajah, red; 
Serenade, 


pastel pink; Vesta, orange; 
Sunny West, yellow; Peach Blow, soft 
pink; Patricia, pale yellow; Dauntless, yel 
low and gold; Crown of Gold, yellow; 


Chengtu, red; Bijou, fulvous red: Bagdad, 
tawny red; Autumn Haze, pale apricot. 
Select any 3 for $4.50 
Write for Catalogue including the best iris 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





oe | 


GROW BETTER ROSES 


TRI-OGEN, the combination 
, helps you grow bet- 
r page Coot Rae black- 


spot and mildew; kills many 
















THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO., 


Only $1.95 postpaid 


ATTRACT BIRDS TO YOUR GARDEN 
Use this Hanging Bird Feeder to lure birds to your gar- 
den and home. Holds both suet and seed. In Spring it 
makes a snug little home for wrens. Begin feeding now 
to encourage birds to stay in your garden all Winter. 


Free examination; order one to-day. If you like it pay for it in 5 days. 
1486 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Economical, easy to 
— at me mix with water and 
* at garden supply stores. 


.B 
Write poy Lee folder on rose culture. 


















Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





ROSE GARDEN SPRAY 





TREATMENT 


TRI-OGEN 
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PREPARE YOUR TREES FOR WINTER 


HERE are only a few short weeks left to get your trees ready for Winter. 

G Now is the time to have the Bartlett Representative check them over 

to see if there are over-heavy limbs or dangerous V-crotch formations which 
need Bracing or Cabling for protection against the high winds and heavy load of 
sleet and ice Winter's storms are sure to bring. @ NOW is the time to have dead 
wood removed by pruning—and a general clean-up of diseased or insect-infested 
limbs and branches which is always part of a Bartlett Sanitation Program. 
g AND NOW is the time to Feed your trees, to strengthen the buds and root 
system, so that next year they will produce the luxuriant foliage and possess 
the added resistance to disease and insect attacks which every healthy, well-fed 
tree enjoys. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch Offices: There are also 150 other cities and towns where 
— Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn. ; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Greenfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; special Bartlett Authorized Agents may arrange 
Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, for Shade Tree Care “‘The Bartlett Way.” 
r< * Bay Shore, Southampton, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Consult phone book or write our Home Office 

The Bartlett Way Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. at Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT. 
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